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Scene at Tarawa taken on Du Pont Motion Picture 
Negative by Marine Warrant Officer Norman T. Hatch 


Maybe you're in this picture, too! 


You are in this picture, if it’s 
your blood they’re giving him on 
the beach at Tarawa. 

The battle of Tarawa is one 
for the history books now—an¬ 
other lesson to the Nips that 
nothing can stop the United 
States Marines. Today many a 
soldier is back in the fighting 


out under a white cross. That’s 
because somebody’s blood was 
waiting to replace what was 
spilled on Tarawa’s sands. 

Before our men hang their over¬ 
seas caps on Hirohito’s hatrack, 
they’ll have to do a lot more 
bloody fighting. So they are count¬ 
ing on you to stick with them. 


blood—more blood than they can 
spare. If you helped at Tarawa— 
keep helping all the way to Tokyo! 


If your heart is in the war . . . 
you will want to put your blood 
in it too. Make an appointment 
today with your Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center. Your blood will 


ranks—instead of being stretched Remember every victory takes help save a soldier’s life. 


DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 



Patterson Screen Film Products 

Division BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . THROUGH CHEMISTRY Division 
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SURE IT’S TOUGH...BUT HE’S GOT AN 


H. S. Wong and his weapon— 
a Model M Eyerno 


This is H. S. "Newsreel” 
Wong’s beat . . . the 
Salween front in Burma. 
Rugged terrain, weather, 
Japs haven’t yet kept this 
intrepid newshawk from 
doing a brilliant job of 
reporting the war in 
Burma. 


No, they’re not planning this war to be easy 
on the newsreel boys. Every shot they get means 
sweat and danger and work. None of them have 
time to nurse inadequate equipment along. When 
news breaks, a man’s camera must be ready to shoot. 

That’s w hy so many of the dyed-in-the-w ool news 
cameramen . . . men like H. S. Wong (inset) w ho 
have been filming new's for years . . . use Eyemo 
Cameras. 

They’ve learned the hard way . . . from daily 
experience . . . that Eyemo is rugged . . . that it’s 
always ready . . . that it gets the picture clearly, 
accurately . . . with the least possible adjustment. 


A PROMISE TO EVERYONE WHO’S WAITING 
TO BUY POSTWAR FILM EQUIPMENT 

The new cameras and projectors that Bell & Howell will pro¬ 
duce after Victory will not be hurriedly assembled from left¬ 
over parts. They’ll be improved by the discoveries we have 
made in producing secret devices for the armed forces. You’ll 
buy them and use them with the same pleasure and confidence 
you’ve always had in Bell & Howell equipment. 

HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 

We want engineers experienced in electronic and mechanical 
design to help us explore the peacetime possibilities of OPTI- 
ONICS. It’s a big job—and we’re looking for topflight men. 
If you’re one, write us your story, and send a photo. Address: 
Chairman, Opti-onics Development, 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Seven standard models make Eyemo one of the 
most versatile of all 35mm. cameras . . . and a wide 
range of carefully correlated accessories makes it 
possible and practical to have the one Eyemo 
Camera best-fitted for your own movie problems. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 



♦Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . electrONics 
... mechanics. It is research and engineer¬ 
ing by Bell & Howell in these three related 
sciences to accomplish many things never 
before obtainable. Today, Opti-onics is a 
WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be a SERV¬ 
ANT ... to work, protect, educate, and 
entertain. 

Buy MORE War Bonds 
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Mother, is your 

job at ADEL 

important? 


Yes, dear — any job that in the least way 
assists our fighting men is important. 
Mother's working harder than she ever has 
before, puts more and more salary into 
war bonds because she knows how much 
there is at-stake. She's proud to help make 
ADEL aircraft products that are famed 
among United Nations'pilots 
for Design Simplicity and DE¬ 
PENDABILITY. ADEL orig¬ 


inally planned to make cinematographic 
equipment. However, a unique lens focus¬ 
ing device became a carburetor dual con¬ 
trol which, in turn, led to development of 
other aircraft products. ADEL'S peace¬ 
time plans include advanced cinemato¬ 
graphic equipment, made with the 
engineering skills that cre¬ 
ated ADEL'S international 
aviation acceptance. 



ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP., BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, HUNTINGTON 17, WEST VA. 
Engineering Service Offices: Dayton 2, Ohio, Detroit 2, Mich., Hagerstown, Md„ Seattle 1, Washington 
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Processor closed as for operation. 


Processor showing dry-box side as for operation. 


Processor with dry-box doors open. 
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O F INTEREST in the cinematogra¬ 
phic laboratory field is the an¬ 
nouncement by the Houston Cor¬ 
poration, 11801 West Olympic Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California of its new Model 
9 Processing, Printing and Editing Kit 
for 16mm motion picture film, which is 
designed for portability and limited 
space. 

The developer may be used for both 
negative and positive film. Its capacity 
is from 120-360 feet per hour. All solu¬ 
tion tanks have a capacity of two and a 
half gallons. There is also a quick drying 
machine, the drying accomplished in two 
compartments, in the first of which the 
film is passed by three infra red lamps 
and in the second by two more. The op¬ 
eration of the developer may be either 
in daylight or darkroom. The exposed 
film is mounted upon daylight loading 
flanges for transfer from the darkroom 
to the magazines of the developer where 
it is completely processed. It is ready 
for printing in 35 minutes, including 
drying. The processor measures only 18 
inches by 37 inches by 36 V 2 inches. 

The developer and the darkroom are 
two separate units that may be trans¬ 
ported individually and set up close to¬ 
gether, or at any convenient location. 
Both are made of stainless steel, except 
for the magazines, flanges, water pipes 
and motors. 

The accompanying darkroom measures 
17 inches by 38 inches by 54 inches, and 
all auxiliary equipment necessary for 
the completion of an entire motion pic¬ 
ture is contained in this cabinet. 


Processor with solution tank covers open. 
(Note tachometer.) 


Rewinds are provided for loading the 
film onto the developer flanges. A 16mm 
continuous printer is bolted to the frame 
in the upper chamber of the darkroom. 
This printer operates at 20 feet per 
minute, and selective light changing com¬ 
pensation for carrying negative densities 
is provided. Negatives up to 400 feet in 
length may be printed on this 17-pound 
unit. A viewer is provided to facilitate 
editing. Rewinds are furnished and 
mounted to the viewer base. A convenient 
splicer is also part of the viewer equip¬ 
ment. Mounted on top of the viewer is a 
small light box, in which a varying 



density negative has been mounted. The 
varying densities on this negative are 
calibrated to match the printer density 
control. This density control may be set 
for the varying density of the negative 
as it passes through the printer, and 
which has been pre-determined by com¬ 
parison with the varying density nega¬ 
tive in the viewer. v This simple com¬ 
pensator provides a quick and easy 
means of grading or approximating the 
light density for the varying printing 
requirements found in an average roll 
of film. 

The viewer is of the rotating prism 
type, and enlarges the 16mm image to 
214". Either continuous or still projec¬ 
tion is possible by means of this viewer. 
In the ample space provided in the lower 
compartment of the developer may be 
packed the items necessary for the oper¬ 
ation of the developer, including a dual 
purpose motor mounted on a rigid stain- 

(Continued on Page 319) 
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By IRVING BROWNING 


G OING through a stack of seat 
tickets I had saved from my at¬ 
tendance at many championship 
prize tights, brought back to mind many 
fond memories of the days, more than 
twenty-five years ago, when I became 
cameraman, to my friend Leon Britton, 
in his venture into the production of the 
championship fights. 

Britton asked me to meet him in the 
office of Tex Rickard at the old Madison 
Square Garden, on Fourth Avenue and 
26th Street, in New York City, some 
time in the year 1920-21. I met him 
there at the appointed time and was in¬ 
troduced to Tex Rickard and several 
other gentlemen with whom we met for 
the express purpose of discussing the 
possibilities of arranging the photo¬ 
graphing of motion pictures of the 
championship fights, indoors. 

This was more of a problem than it 
would seem to be today. In those days 
of orthochromatic film emulsions, Cooper 
Hewitt lights, flaming arc spotlights and 
floodlights, the thought of all of these 
adverse elements to be used on fights 
caused some concern. We discussed the 
possibility of using the flaming arcs, 
suspended above the ring. We tried them 
out, but the arcs, with verticle burning 
carbons, sputtered flaming bits of carbon 
on the fighters and the ring. The fighters 
were afraid of getting burned and we 
had to dispense with the use of those 
lights. If glass covering was used un¬ 
derneath the arcs the bits of carbon 
would block out the light from reach¬ 
ing below and the brightest light would 
reflect to all sides, where we least cared 


Before our attempt at indoor photo¬ 
graphing of the championship fights, 
they were either re-enacted on the roof 
of the Garden, being photographed by 
one cameraman, or in daylight arenas 
and photographed by two to three cam¬ 
eramen. This was the most plausible 
lighting for film, but too hot for the 
audience to sit through. We finally got 
around to night fights, by the use of 
about forty 1000-watt incandescent bulbs 
strung up over the ring, giving us 
enough light to get a substantial amount 
of exposure at from F4.5 to F3.5 with 
orthochromatic negative. That was an 
early attempt at photographing under 
the incandescent light, much before its 
use in the studios, with the adaptation 
of panchromatic emulsions. 

The photography of fights was difficult 
because of the angle of light reflecting 
from the mat, together with orthochro¬ 
matic film and incandescent bulbs, a poor 
combination with which to try to get the 
best results. Everything was against us, 
we never had an opportunity to make 
tests in advance, many times, there were 
less lamps or more lamps as we would 
go from one place to another to cover 
the fights. 

Years later, Jack Rieger, an editor- 
cameraman and producer, came into the 
fight films. Jack made arrangement for 
better fight pictures, by arranging for 
better lighting equipment. Tests were 
made in the afternoon of the fight o.i 
indoor filming. We were most always the 
same camera crew r on each fight, the 
only changes made were when one of our 
regulars was on another assignment. The 
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camera crew generally consisted of Jack 
Rieger, taking the camera covering the 
entire ring; Frank Zucker on slow mo¬ 
tion; A1 Wetzel on regular motion cam¬ 
era; Roy Phelps on slow motion; I, on 
regular motion camera; Joe Seiden on 
regular motion camera, and the general 
crew which consisted of Eddie Ruby, 
Walter Strange, Harold McCracken, Les¬ 
ter Lang, Bert Cann, Leo Lipp, Burgi 
Contner, Jay Rescher and so on, the 
cycle in the silent days up and onto the 
advent of sound. 


Opposite page: 
top three pictures 
at left shows Max 
Schmeling knocking 
out Joe Louis in 
1936. Lower four 
frames shows Louis 
knocking out 
Schmeling in 1938. 
The other photo 
shows the author 
at ringside with his 
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Later, fight films gained in popularity 
and the camera crew was increased. From 
the original one, two or three camera¬ 
men, the crew was increased to as many 
as seven cameramen with seven assist¬ 
ants, sound man, and assistant, electri¬ 
cian and assistant, two property men, 
two grips, one carpenter, four messen¬ 
gers, used as “runners” to the labora¬ 
tory with several rounds of film each. 
This made a total of over twenty men on 
the stand. Rieger was responsible for 
this growth of fight film production. 

We were all herded on the platform, 
all twenty of us. The platform was built, 
so I was told, eighteen feet off the 
ground, sixty-five feet from the ring. 
This height and distance became more or 
less standard, wherever we went to pho¬ 
tograph fights. 

With sound, the picture changed 
slightly, particularly the equipment. With 
panchromatic emulsions and the new in¬ 
candescent lgihting equipment, lighting 
a ring was a pleasure. We used twenty- 
four 2000-watt lamps nicely distributed, 
covering spots of the ring in pairs. There 
were two single system Mitchell sound 
cameras on the job; one camera taking 
round one, the other camera taking 
round two and visa versa. There were 
two slow motion cameras using one 
thousand feet to the round, also, they 
alternated taking the rounds. There was 
always one camera taking the entire 
ring and when the fighters went to the 
center of the ring, we wmuld pick up 
from there with a six-inch lens and at 
the end of each round, the camera cover¬ 
ing full ring picks up again, taking the 
fighters back to their corners. Theie was 
one camera standing ready, in the event 
of a buckle or mishap. I was at ringside. 

It is said that in July 1894, the first 
prize fight film to be photographed was 
done at Edison’s “Black Maria” Studio 
in West Orange, New Jersey; the fight¬ 
ers were Michael Leonard, known as 
“Beau Brummel” and Jack Cushing. Six 
of the ten rounds were photographed, 
and a record of one thousand feet of 
film was used by the then, Kinetoscope 
Company. 

(Continued on Page 302) 
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assistant George 
Stoetsel. Top, left, 
of this page shows 
old wooden stand 
for cameramen at 
fights. Top right, 
some of the early birds 
who photographed 
fights. They include 
Browning, Frank Zukor, 
Ben W i t i I e r , Joe 
Seiden, Walter Hal- 
colmb, Al Wetzel, Jack 
Reiger, Sam Rosen, 
Walter Strange, Sam 
Marino, Roy Phelps. 
Right, center, the new 
steel camera stand for 
the camermen at the 
fights. Right, bottom, 
Browning and his crew 
for the Dempsey-Tunney 
fiight in Philadelphia 
in 1926. 
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Art and Technique In 
Set Designing 

By EDWARD CARRICK, N.R. D. 


T HERE are, at the moment, three 
main schools of Art Direction or 
set designing. 

First the American, or Spectacular, 
school derived from Italy at the begin¬ 
ning of the last war, in which everything 
is sacrificed to splendor and showman¬ 
ship, and even simple cottage interiors 
are decorated or dramatized so as to 
make the people who sit and watch in 
the picture “palaces” forget the realities 
of life. 

Secondly, the German, or Imaginative, 
school, the result of the last war, which 
shows the artist’s psychological approach 
to the drama and is ever reminding the 
audience of the tragedy of life. 

The third school, which is fairly young 
and started in England, is the Realistic 
school. It has been stimulated by the 
growth of Documentary films during this 
war. 

The art directors of the Imaginative 
School were mostly painters before they 
came into films; the Realistic School 
were mostly architects. The Realist 
School bother very much about the shape 
of the room; the Imaginative School 
bother more about what is in the room, 
above all how it is lighted. The Spectacu- 


NOTE: The above paper was read by Mr. 
Carrick before a meeting of the British Kinema- 
tograph Society. We reproduce it here because 
of its technical interest and because of Mr. 
Carrick’s remarks about the lack of use of special 
effects in England. In the Hollywood studios 
Cinematographers specializing in this art are one 
of the most important factors in the making of 
motion pictures.—The Editor. 


lar only worry about the size of the room 
and the novelty of its contents. 

Whatever school of art direction one 
adhers to, one’s work can only be judged 
by the results, and these depend on the 
technical skill and the knowledge of ways 
and means in the departments working 
with one. 

First Designs 

The designer reads the script and after 
consultation with the director and writer, 
sets about making his first sketches. 
Those of the Imaginative School at this 
point always being the photographer 
or cameraman because they know that 
however much care is spent in placing 
lights and shades in the sketch, none of 
them will ever appear without the co¬ 
operation of the cameraman. 

After the first rough sketches, finished 
drawings are made, and though some of 
these, particularly when done by Andri- 
jew and Bellan, are very beautiful, they 
do not help very much in the making of 
a film. In fact, I think the “long shot” 
view of the set is gradually dying, and 
a very good thing too. A pictorial view 
of one angle or a set round which the 
camera is to move is not much help and 
is, in fact, only used by directors and 
stars as a show piece to talk about, and 
does not serve any useful purpose in the 
making of the film. 

The most useful way of giving an idea 
of what the set is going to look like 
is by making a model half-inch to the 
foot or larger. Then the whole action 
can be studied in and around it. Films 
are, after all, moving pictures. 


I also favor a bird’s-eye view, or any¬ 
how a high view, to give a good impres¬ 
sion of a set. It may not be an angle 
that is going to be used in the film, but 
it gives all concerned a much better idea 
of the geography of the set, and is the 
only way in which four walls can be 
shown at once. I also prefer to make 
them small enough for the director and 
cameraman to put copies in their scripts. 

Ceilings in Sets 

Ceilings, more than any other struc¬ 
tural feature, help to give reality to the 
set. 

I used them in 1927. There was a cor¬ 
ridor set in “The Maid Johanna,” 20 feet 
long and about 8 feet wide, completely 
covered by a ceiling, and superbly lighted 
by Krampf. The ceilings in “Stage 
Coach” are all memorable, yet publicity 
men would make us believe that they 
were first thought of and used by Orson 
Welles. 

Camermamen do not like ceilings be¬ 
cause they are difficult to light with. But 
sound technicians are the people mostly 
responsible for their being left out, par¬ 
ticularly if they are lower than the 
height of the boom. Surely the tools 
should obey the artist—in the twentieth 
century we should have learned to mas¬ 
ter the machine. 

Importance of Position 

One of the most difficult things about 
set designing is so to arrange doors, win¬ 
dows, etc., that they feature at the right 
moment and in the correct relation to 
the actor and his action. It is compara¬ 
tively easy to design for the theatre 
where the whole set always appears be¬ 
hind all the action. 

Another headache for the art depart¬ 
ment is the arrangement of a number 
of sets on one floor, so that they allow 
enough room for lighting and the key 
long-shots without wasting wall space. 
This calls for a good understanding of 
lenses, and knowing which your par¬ 
ticular camera will use. 

Before a set gets on the studio floor, 
it has to be built, textured and painted. 
This work is carried out by skilled car¬ 
penters, plasterers, and painters who 
work from half-inch plans and sections 
and full size details, all prepared by the 
art director and his department. 

Since the war we have tried to cut 
down on paper, so fewer full-size details 
are made, and general plans and sections 
have been reduced when possible to one- 
fourth-inch scale. 

Texture in Plaster-work 

Modexm films have, thank goodness, 
discovered that film stories are dependent 
more on close-ups and mid-shots than on 
the old-fashioned long-shot. So here 
again greater care is required in the 
detail, particularly with textures. In “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame” some nice 
close-ups were badly spoilt by some of 
the worst plaster olde-worlde beams that 
I have ever seen. 

Even in color films, texture matters 
most, so I feel that such things as plas¬ 
ter cobbles, stone work, brickwork, etc., 
should be made with greater care so that 
the “mould made” effect can be avoided. 
Nature is far from being “mould made.” 
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Set Dressing 

After the set is built it has to be 
dressed and lighted. Set dressing is the 
most important part of art direction. It 
is through the things that are put in a 
room that audiences are helped to under¬ 
stand the character who lives there. The 
set dressing is done with the assistance 
of the property department. In America 
many more highly skilled and intelligent 
men get into this department than over 
here, where the “good old stagers” are 
gradually dying out and not being re¬ 
placed. 

It is well to remember that if the 
cameraman is expected to light a set 
as designed, room should be allowed for 
the requisite lamps to get the effect de¬ 
sired. To this end, English designers 
could do well to study some of the many 
valuable books on lighting, such as those 
written by Professor Luckiesh in Amer¬ 
ica. 

Gunther Krampf, a photographer who 
is aware of the ridiculous effect of ob¬ 
jects having two or three shadows, used 
to get over the difficulty in the old days 
by lighting his set with one arc, having 
the shadows carefully blown in, and then 
the subsidiary lighting never killed them. 

Special Effects 

And now to mention that part of art 
direction which is nearly always avoided 
in studios—tricks. Art is artifice—tricks 
—and itjs the knowledge of the tricks 
of the trade that is so useful to the 
artist. 

In the early days of films, when big 
expenses in set construction were first 
encountered and costly were required at 
small outlay, these difficulties were got 
over, by the artist-technician using his 
brains and ingenuity with the result that 
so many devices and patents have been 
invented for use in film making that 
nothing is now beyond our scope if only 
we were to use them and use them prop¬ 
erly. Except for the few specialists, the 
general knowledge of effect and trick 
work among directors, art directors and 
cameramen is very low indeed, so low in 
fact, that they avoid using them at all 

(Continued on Page 320) 


On opposite page is a plan and a bird's-eye view 
ot the same set. The plan is for the carpenter’s shop 
and the bird's-eye view is for the Director. 

Top of this page is diagram showing camera angles 
and arrangement of sets. 

Bottom, left, is an original drawing for "The 


Dictator". An excellent example of the Imaginative 
school. 

Bottom, right: A shot from "Unter heissen Himmel", 
showing the perfect one-source lighting of a storm 
scene in a studio. Here the collaboration between 
art director and cameraman is evident. 
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Hand-Shot "Stuff” 

By ALVIN WYCKOFF, D.Sc.,A.S.C. 


Y ESTERDAY, listening to a group 
of camera enthusiasts who had 
gathered in one of the popular Cam¬ 
era Shops to compare notes and examine 
each other’s prints, I overheard one of 
the enthusiasts remark that he won¬ 
dered WHY his negatives always pro¬ 
duced a slightly blurred, soft-focus effect, 
as he called it, in his “blow-ups.” 

The manager who called into the dis¬ 
cussion. He was very blunt in his reply, 

and rightly so. Said he: “Why in - 

don’t some of you artistic guys learn to 
use a tripod, or at least something for 
your camera to rest on, instead of try¬ 
ing to act professional by hand-shooting 
your stuff. You seem to think that all 
you need for picture taking is a camera, 
a roll of film, and one of those fancy 
zipper-closing bags slung over your 
shoulder full of gadgets you don’t use.” 

Instead of answering, each one of the 
group looked from one to another with 
a sickly smile of wonderment. 

The manager didn’t wait for an an¬ 
swer, he continued with what he had to 
say. “I’m getting mighty sick and tired 
and disgustejd trying to print a lot of the 
stuff my customers bring in here. It’s 
not only the disgusting waste of material 
that gets me down but the waste of time 
in getting the stuff out, and then collect¬ 
ing the customer’s money for his own 
foolish mistakes, and then pointing the 
disbelieving fact out to him.” 


One of the group with courage spoke 
up: “Look at these pictures I made, 
they’re sharp, perfectly sharp.” 

The manager asked: “What speed and 
at what f-stop did you shoot ’em?” 

“One twenty-fifth of a second at f-2.9.” 

“You used a tripod, didn’t you?” asked 
the manager. 

“Certainly.” 

Another of the group asked: “What 
do they say is the slowest exposure-speed 
that is safe to use without a tripod.” 

“Well, if you ask me,” replied the man¬ 
ager, “I’d say not under l/50th of a sec¬ 
ond, and not even then unless you have 
light enough fo stop down to at least 
f4.5.” 

“Another voice from the group ven¬ 
tured to remark: “The instructions say 
that it’s safe to shoot without a tripod 
at l/25th of a second.” 

“The instructions are right,” agreed 
the manager, and then he proceeded to 
point out a few facts. 

“What the books tell you is some other 
fellow’s point of view.” He waited a 
moment to see if his remark registered. 
“Perhaps the guy who writes those 
words can do it, but no matter what the 
book says, or even all the books you read, 
you are supposed to do a little thinking 
for yourself. 

“What you are supposed to do is to 


A shot such as this could not have been made 
without a tripod. 


analyze what he writes as instruction 
in the light of his viewpoint. Can the 
rules be applied to your conditions ? The 
great trouble with most camera enthus¬ 
iasts is that they take too much for 
granted. Few of them take their photo¬ 
graphic hobby seriously. Instead of 
spending their money for film to bang 
away haphazardly, and then paying more 
money to have to process the stuff, they 
should analyze what they are going to 
do; study it out; try to make the result 
as perfect as their understanding will 
permit, and then to make each succeed¬ 
ing effort surpass those that have gone 
before. 

“Photography is a serious business, 
even when you play with it for fun. Even 
when you’re careful it’s an expensive 
hobby. After you have the tools to play 
with, every move you make with them 
requires a certain expenditure of money, 
and money is hard to get these days 
even if it does come easy to a few people 
who never seemed to have enough in 
former days. 

“A lot of professionals shoot from the 
hand—but, they never do so unless they 
have plenty of light for an exposure and 
enough of it to enable them to stop down 
the lens diaphragm for a good depth of 
focus. 

“There are many books on the subject 
of Photography, and a few good schools 
that teach it. 

“You can read through the pages of 
many volumes, classical and elementary, 
without reading as much as one full page 
of instruction, or suggestion of the vital 
importance of a tripod to a camera or its 
importance to much of the technical 
photography that could not be made 
without it, or some kind of a good base 
to work from. 

“You will read about the manipulation 
of the approach to photography, all 
about lenses, makes of cameras, chemis¬ 
try of photography, accessories, dark 
rooms, dark room proceedure, dark room 
equipment, but very little about the use 
of a tripod. 

“Very few pei'sons can hand-hold a 
camera sufficiently steady to make a 
clean exposure at l/25th of a second; 
and when I say clean, I mean a definitely 
sharp-focus negative that will stand en¬ 
larging and retain sharp definition 
viewed at arm’s length. Even those en¬ 
thusiasts who claim to have strong, 
steady, nerves are rarely successful at 
it. Their pictures nearly always have a 
tell-tale fuzzyness about them. If a soft- 
focus effect is desired, then use a lens, 
or an auxiliary lens, that will render the 
effect desired, but—use a tripod, or some 
other substantial support, to insure the 
soft-focus effect to be clean rather than 
fuzzy, or softer, than soft-focus. 

“A new publication has just come on 
the market under the auspices of a very 
reliable publisher of photo-technical jour¬ 
nals. This particular volume is pointed at 

(Continued on Page 314) 
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ACES 

of 

the 

CAMERA 

Ru ss Harlan, A.S.C. 


By 

VV. C. C. BOSCO 


A N important factor contributing to 
the universal appreciation that ex¬ 
ists for better Western pictures is 
the magnificence of Western scenery. As 
a backdrop against which has been told 
innumerable stories of a colorful and 
exciting period in American history, 
places like Zion, the Sierras, and the 
Painted Desert have become recognizable 
national beauty spots to people every¬ 
where; and their screening has done a 
great deal towards fostering the ap¬ 
preciation for the West that currently 
exists. For this, full credit must go to 
those cameramen who have acquired that 
special skill that captures the moods, as 
well as the majestic and splendid vistas 
of the always exciting West. 

Director of cinematography, Russell 
Harlan, A.S.C., is one of those men. 
Russ knows the West about as well as 
^he average man knows his back garden. 
There is hardly a ghost town, a moun¬ 
tain, canyon, or section of desert that 
he hasn’t visited, and on which he hasn’t 
trained his lense. 

When the redoubtable Harry Sherman 
decided to form his own production com¬ 
pany ten years ago, he made a very wise 
choice when he made Russ Harlan head 
man on the camera. 

One of the few r Native Sons of Cali¬ 
fornia to have reached the top in his 
profession, Russ is an expert trout fish¬ 
erman and horseman,! and a collector of 
guns. He captures a quality of authen¬ 
ticity in his pictures because he is a 
part of the West which he helps to re¬ 
create for the screen. His feeling for the 
subject and his close association with it 
has made him an authority on the early 



West and its ways. He knows how all 
the great gun-fighters of the frontier 
days carried their shootin’ irons, how T 
they fought, and how they died. He 
knows as much about cattle and horses 
as a top ranch hand is supposed to 
know, and he possesses all those per¬ 
sonal attributes that are generally cred¬ 
ited to the heroes of Western stories. 

Russ started in the film business as a 
lab assistant for Paramount when that 
company bore the name of Famous 
Players Lasky, and made its home on 
Vine Street. After a period of appren¬ 
ticeship he became an assistant camera¬ 
man, and he remembers how earnestly 
he tried to make good on that first as¬ 
signment. 

Alan Dwan was the director of the 
picture which was called “Coast of 
Folly”; starring the versatile Gloria 
Swanson, whose versatility was to be 
shown off in the picture by having her 
impersonate Mary Pickford and other 
contemporary feminine stars. Russ was 
sitting impatiently on the camerabox, 
while the patient Dwan was coaxing the 


mood he wanted out of Gloria with soft 
spoken suggestions and the strains of a 
string orchestra playing on the set. It 
was a close shot of Gloria lying entic¬ 
ingly on a chaise longue, wearing a 
blonde wig. Without raising his voice 
from the low monotone with which he 
had been working on la Sw^anson, Di¬ 
rector Dwan told Russ to go in and 
slate the scene for a take. Russ slid in 
front of the camera, thrust the slate 
for the required moment in front of the 
lense, and leaped back to his place; all 
with a conscious effort of obedience to 
retain the spell cast by the director. 
But much to his, and everyone else’s 
amazement, a piercing scream accompa¬ 
nied his deft maneuver. He had Swan¬ 
son’s wig hooked to his slate. 

Another turn of events that almost 
brought his camera career to an adrupt 
end was of a little different nature. He 
was an assistant at the time, working 
on the first production of “Nevada.” 
When the director of the picture saw 
him he told Russ that he wanted him 

(Continued on Page 316) 
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Through an Eymo Finder I Saw 

(Continued from Page 297) 

It is also said that Biograph intro¬ 
duced “photography under lights” of the 
Jeffries-Sharkey fight in 1899. They must 
have photographed this fight, using the 
Wellsback mantels. Personally, I wonder 
how they managed to get anything on 
their film, considering the slow film, 
slow lenses and their source of light, but 
I suppose that even if they got an im¬ 
pression on the film, that was photog¬ 
raphy. I have never seen any of this 
film in my research. 

My purpose for this story, is to prove 
a point. I am the aggressive type of per¬ 
son; I will not, and cannot, be pinned 
down to a style. My motto is, look for 
improvement. I will always work to that 
end, and eventually work out a problem 
my own way, making something different 
and unusual of a prosaic subject. 

I never did like the crowding of the 
men, cameras and assistants on the 
stand. It was really a cramped grouping 
and no one was particularly happy about 
it. It give us little space to move in and 
we were expected to bring out miracles. 
The fire department only allowed a 6 x S 
foot platform, only eighteen feet from 
the ground. About five large cameras, 
five to six cameramen and five to six 
assistants were on the platform. Assist¬ 
ants had to reload film magazines and 
that was terrific crowding, with nerve 
tension running high. When a camera 
buckled, there was a scramble to get an¬ 
other camera in action so that nothing 
would be missed. 

Usually, there was one cameraman as¬ 
signed to covering both camps of the 
fighters. This was necessary for now and 
then, a fight might go only one to four 
rounds. Joe Louis knocked out Bx-ecia in 
four rounds and the film was scrapped— 
undeveloped. Because of shoi’t fights at 
times it became necessaxy to show both 
men in training, all leading up to their 
entry into the ring and the bout. 

I had asked Leon Britton time and 
again to get permission for me to photo¬ 
graph down at ringside with an Eyemo 
100 foot camera, assuring him that I 
would get some fill-in shots of ringside 
action such as they had not previously 
had. I wanted to get the x’adio bi’oad- 
casting, the spoi’ts writers at their type¬ 
writers, the Westei’n Union men sending 
the sports writer’s material direct to his 
paper. Also, I could get celebrities at 
ringside. These shots could fill in be¬ 
tween rounds and lengthen the fight 
film wherever necessary. I had a merry 
time convincing Britton to let me do this 
as I wanted and make the change my¬ 
self. I was persistent, I knew what I 
could get and I wanted to try it and if 
I could convince him, I would be at l'ing- 
side from then on. 

Came the day and Britton decided to 
allow me to prove my idea worthwhile. 
He gave me 400 feet of negative. I 
covered the ringside activities at the 
Sharkey-Schmeling bout at the Madison 
Square Garden Bowl about 1930. I had 
full sway and I used that 400 feet to 


tell a film news story of what takes 
place in the ringside seats, and I believe 
I told it well. This was lxiy first time off 
the platform, and this time the platform 
was built 10 x 12 feet with a complete 
latrine axxd a covered roof. 

I covered everything in those 400 feet. 
I had celebrities, prominent fighters, ra¬ 
dio announcers, busy spoi’ts writers, sec¬ 
onds, etc. I made a busy series of events 
of that 400 feet and included several 
angles of seconds in coi’ners and their 
anxiety as they watched over their boys. 
Now and then, using the seconds as foils 
for foreground composition, I picked off 
the boxers when I could get them, passing 
my particular set up. I was not assigned 
to any seat. I had carte blanche and 
roamed everywhere, camera in hand. 

Well, they saw the film, and I was 
complimented on what I had made of it. 
It was exciting, but they could not use 
it. The fight went too many l’ounds and 
there was no room to cut my stuff in. It 
did cause some excitement anyhow. They 
could not get over sevei’al close-ups I 
made of the fighters from below the ring. 
Those shots were something to see but 
because I had not particularly concen¬ 
trated on that, the scenes were not long 
enough to cut in. Rieger called a meet¬ 
ing and we discussed the fui’ther use of 
the Eyemo, concentrating on making 
nothing but close-ups of the fighters and 
devoting about 50 feet per round from a 
ringside seat. From then on, I did just 
that, and turned in some exciting films. 
Later on, I was awarded the privilege 
of an additional Eyemo camera, an assist¬ 
ant to reload for me and the privilege of 
using as much film as I found necessary. 
This woi’ked out well, except here again, 
I was hemmed in between busy men either 
at typewriters or tickers. Since their job 
was as important as mine, I just had to 
make the best of it and say nothing. It 
was impossible to ask for any rnoi’e 
room. There was none to be had. We sat 
in small folding chairs crowded together 
and all of us broader than the seat. I 
didn’t like crowding! 

In the early days, we were admitted 
into the ai’ena without tickets. Later oix, 
we entex-ed with tickets only and I saved 
the stubs of the ones I l’eceived. I have 
covered all of the Joe Louis fights from 
his beginning. I saw Schmeling knock 
him out in 1936, and I saw Louis take 
back his championship in one round in 
1938. I photographed Louis putting aside 
all of the world’s fonner champions in a 
shoi’t space of time. 

I photographed all of the Max Baer 
bouts until Joe Louis removed the cham¬ 
pionship from him. I photographed many 
of the Jack Dempsey bouts and the fa¬ 
mous long count and his losing the cham¬ 
pionship to Tunney in Philadelphia. I 
photographed Tunney’s bouts until his re¬ 
tirement from the ring. I photographed 
the following bouts: 

Dempsey-Tunney, September 23, 1926. 

Bettina-Conn, July 13, 1939. 

Braddock-Louis, June 22, 1937. 

Louis-Farr, August 26, 1937. 

Galento-Louis, June 28, 1939. 

Louis-Levinsky, August 7, 1935. 


Comiskey-Baer, September 26, 1940. 

Louis-Schmeling, June 18, 1936. 

Armstrong-Ambers, August 22, 1939. 

Siki-Norfolk, November 20, 1923. 

Louis-Pastor, September 20, 1939. 

Louis-Paychek, March 29, 1940. 

Baer-Doyle, August 22, 1935. 

Ross-Canzonei’i, September 22, 1933. 

Shai’key-Carxxei’a, June 29, 1933. 

Schmeling-Walker, September 19, 1932. 

Galento-Baer, July 2, 1940. 

Dempsey-Firpo, September 14, 1923. 

Godoy-Louis, June 20, 1940. 

Louis-Schmeling, June 22, 1938. 

Louis-Baer, September 24, 1935. 

Louis-Shai’key, August 18, 1936. 

Louis-Ettore, September 22, 1936. 

Sharkey-Dempsey. 

Retzlaff-Louis. 

Louis-Conn. 

J enkins-Armstrong. 

Louis-Cai’nei’a. 

Ross-McLai’nin. 

Criqui-Kilbane. 

Berlinbach-Delaney. 

Baer-Nova. 

Dempsey-Carpentier. 

Leonard-Tetidler. 

Tunney-Heeney. 

Also, Bettina, Gai’cia, Brescia, Ettoi’e, 
Braddock, Jenkins, Mann, Buddy Baer. 

I caixnot recollect others, unless I went 
thi’ough a list of bouts that took place 
within the last twenty-five years, or 
thereabouts. 

I do not remember ever getting any of 
my fight films out of focus. I always 
managed to keep all of the scenes in 
focus, having trained myself to follow 
focus in spite of it being tricky business 
to do this with a hand camera. I always 
got clear, sharp negatives as the fighters 
moved anywhere from 5 to 15 feet from 
my camera. 

At the Louis-Schmeling bout, the 
Mitchell camera covering the regular 
speed, buckled in the fii-st round; there 
being a loss of thirty seconds before the 
second caixxera was trained on the fight¬ 
ers. The fatal knockout happened in this 
fii’st round, but I saved the day. I had 
covered that knockout even though I was 
told not to make any film unless the 
fighters were very close to my camera. 
At the time of the knockout, the fighters 
were about eighteen feet from my 
camera, but I saw it coming and shot 
that knockout in spite of the fact that 
lxxy camera had only made fifty feet at a 
winding. Cameras seldom buckled, but 
under sti’ess such as this, it just hap¬ 
pened. Seldom did I say? 

I take this opportunity to apologize to 
Walter Winchell, because in my suggest¬ 
ing the use of the Eyemo camera, I was 
seated in Row A center, the seat usually 
assigned to him. To make room for me, 
Winchell was shifted to Row B, center, 
behind me. 

There was not enough room at ring¬ 
side for the use of a tripod and the 
authorities would not assign more than 
two seats to the motion picture unit, one 
for the assistant and one for myself. On 
a few occasions there was another man 

(Confirmed on Page 320) 
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Mirror Pictures 
Photographic 


Reflect Your 
Cleverness 


By JAMES R. OSWALD 


T HERE’S something - about a mirror 
picture that appeals to most every¬ 
one. It makes little difference 
whether the mirror is a large console or 
wall type, or simply a hand or vanity 
mirror, if used to best advantage, the 
results can be equally charming. 

But strangely enough, many amateurs 
are inclined to shy away from these 
mirror shots because they are harboring 
the false impression that this kind of 
photography requires some special skill, 
reserved only for the professional work¬ 
er. The truth of the matter is, any seri¬ 
ous-minded amateur can take good mir¬ 
ror pictures with no more difficulty en¬ 
countered than in a regular snapshot. 
Added care must be taken, however, to 
see that all stray reflections are avoided, 
and that proper focus is attained. 

Obviously, a mirror picture should in¬ 
clude more than the reflecting surface 
itself, else the result might well turn 
out to be a self-portrait. The main ad¬ 
vantage of a mirror shot is that it af¬ 
fords an excellent opportunity to show 
more than one view of the subject in 
the same scene. It is customary to place 


Top, left, is a pleasing example of mirror shot. Top, 
right, is a shot spoiled by the ugly shadow above 
and to the right of the mirror. Second, left, is a 
pleasing composition. Third, left, Is an example of 
too much light. Bottom, left, a pleasing shot of the 
image in the mirror, but how much better it would 
have been had the lady's dress been more in contrast 
with the light wallpaper background. 


the model between the camera and the 
mirror in such a way that the image 
of the camera is not visible in the mirror, 
to spoil the illusion. With the back of 
the subject’s head facing the camera, 
the face is clearly reflected in the mirror. 

In order to add variety to your mirror 
pictures, don’t limit yourself to mirrors 
which hang on the wall. Many interest¬ 
ing and unusual effects are possible by 
deviating from this fixed, vertical posi¬ 
tion, and tilting the mirror at various 
angles until the most pleasing composi¬ 
tion is obtained. 

When focusing for mirror pictures, 
there is one factor in particular that 
must be taken into consideration, if the 
reflected image is to appear critically 
sharp. It must be presumed that this 
reflected image is as far behind the mir¬ 
ror as the subject itself is in front of it. 
Thus, when setting your camera focus¬ 
ing scale, the figure to go by is the com¬ 
bined distance of camera to mirror and 
mirror to subject. For example, if the 
camera is eight feet from the mirror 
and the subject four feet, the scale 
should be set at twelve feet. If your 
camera has ground glass focusing it is 
easy to determine when the image is 
critically sharp, without the aid of the 
focusing scale. 

Setting the camera for a sharp re¬ 
flected image, as outlined above, will not 
necessarily assure sharpness through¬ 
out the entire picture. If you desire 

(Continued on Page 321) 
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Lighting Republican And 
Democratic Conventions 


P ERHAPS never before in history 
has the lighting of public events 
for newsreel camera crews provoked 
so much attention in the press of the 
nation as the lighting which was em¬ 
ployed in Chicago recently to illuminate 
both the Republican and Democratic 
conventions. 

The cause for the comment was mani¬ 
fold. The temperature in Chicago during 
the Republican convention rose to record 
peaks. Working members of the press 
had never seen such an impressive array 
of lights outside of the sound stages of 
Hollywood. Not being accustomed to the 
weather or the lights, the press in turn 
blamed each and both for the resulting 
high temperature within the convention 
hall, the Chicago Stadium. 

Newspaper photographers concentrated 
their cameras on the lights, as a result 
hundreds of pictures were published in 
addition to thousands of lines of copy. 

Despite the heat Robert J. Duggan, 
one of the outstanding motion picture 
lighting engineers of the middlewest, 
who owns the Studio Lighting Company 
of Chicago, feels that he achieved some¬ 
thing in the lighting of public events for 
newsreel cameramen which will set a 
precedent for events similar in character 
for years to come. Duggan sets forth 
these unusual facts as the story behind 
the story that appeared in hundreds of 
newspapers throughout America: 

“The outdoor temperature during the 
Republican Convention was particularly 
high and the indoor temperature, of 
course, much higher, but when 275,000 
watts of incandescent illumination was 
added to the heat of the overcrowded 
convention floor, the result was some¬ 
thing to be remembered. Add to this the 
regular house illumination of the Sta¬ 
dium, 115,000 watts—we now have 390,- 


000 watts. The Chicago Tribune photo¬ 
graphed a thermometer held at the 
speaker’s rostrum and it registered 114 
degrees. This temperature was a little 
higher than the surrounding territory 
because of the necessity of maintaining 
a high level of illumination on the 
speaker himself. 

“The interior of the Chicago Stadium 
is a huge space fully as large as the 
biggest sound stages on the west coast, 
and the job of lighting it for the news¬ 
reels was simple in the respect that 
‘fancy lighting’ was not necessary—in 
fact it was out. Due to the unprecedented 
demand for tickets, orders were given to 
eliminate the blocking of seats if pos¬ 
sible. In consequence the lights were 
hung from platforms over the edge of 
the balconies and extended downward. 
The length of these platforms, which 
included those used for the newsreel 
cameras, reached a total of about 400 
feet. This produced a very splendid effect 
of flat lighting, but no one would dare 
get fancy with a newsreel man, because 
the minute he would see a shadow he 
would think it was improperly lighted. 

“The 275,000 watts of incandescent 
lighting, as mentioned before, was sup¬ 


plied as follows: Twenty 10,000 watt 
Sunspots in 24 and 36 inch fixtures, also 
fifteen 5,000 watt Solar Spots. This gave 
a level of illumination all over the con¬ 
vention floor that enabled the movie out¬ 
fits to use Plus X film at an F 3.5 stop. 
Due to the slow speed of the telephoto 
lenses, especially the ones of extreme 
focus, viz: 18 to 24 inches, it was neces¬ 
sary to raise the light level on the ros¬ 
trum and the immediate territory to 
permit an exposure to be made at F 5.6, 
the wide open aperture of these lenses.” 

Duggan, who has been a cameraman 
for 30 years and has specialized in mo¬ 
tion picture lighting for 25 years, fur¬ 
ther pointed out: 

“This last mentioned item would be no 
problem at all and could be accomplished 
by merely ‘tightening down’ a couple of 
10 kw. lamps, even though the throw 
was several hundred feet. In fact, even 
the whole Speaker’s platform could have 
been lighted without much effort, to a 
level indicating F 5.6, but when it comes 
to blasting light all over the entire area, 
including the balconies, it was necessary 
to really pour it on. 

“We counted close to 100 in the news¬ 
reel crews, cameramen, sound men, con¬ 
tact men, loaders, etc. These boys were 
stationed on the main newsreel platform 
which was on the first floor, a hanging 
newsreel platform from the first balcony 
and two or three smaller platforms in 
various parts of the stadium. 


(Continued on Page 322) 


Top left, Bob Dug¬ 
gan, head of the 
Studio Lighting 
Company, pointing 
to the speaker's 
stand at conven¬ 
tion. Top right, is 
one of the sessions 
of the Democratic 
convention. Bottom 
right, is a shot of 
some of the lights 
that did the job. 
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* Patent No. 2318910 


with Removable Head 


The friction type head gives 
super-smooth 360 : pan and 80' 
tilt action. It is removable, can be 
easily mounted on ou: "Hi-Hat" 
low-base adaptor. The large pin 
and trunnion assures long, depend¬ 
able service. A "T" level is at¬ 
tached. The top-plate can be set 
for 16mm. E. K. Cine Special, 
with or without motor; 35mm. 
DeVry and B & H Eyemo (with 
motor), and with or without align¬ 
ment gauge. 


The tripod base is sturdy. 
"Spread-leg" design affords ut¬ 
most rigidity and quick, positive 
height adjustments. Complete tri¬ 
pod weighs 14 lbs. Low height, 
at normal leg spread, 42". Ex¬ 
tended height 72". All workman¬ 
ship and materials are the finest. 
Also available are heavy fibre 
carrying cases. 


SHIFTOVER ALIGNMENT GAUGE 


Tripitd Head I neonditionallif (guaranteed 
•* Years . Write far (Peseriptive Literature! 



FRANK C. ZUCKER 



★ We show above a closeup ot the Shiftover Alignment Gauge and alsc 
a view of the B & H Eyemo camera mounted on the "Professional Junior 1 
Tripod and Shiftover. These have been especially adapted for aerial us« 
by the Office of Strategic Services, Field Photographic Branch, Wash., D. C 

*■ This Shiftover device is the finest, lightest and most efficient available 
for the Eyemo Spider Turret prismatic focusing type camera. 

★ The male of the Shiftover attaches to the camera base permanently anc 
permits using the regular camera holding handle if desired. The male dove 
tail mates with the female dovetail base and permits the camera to slide 
from focusing to photographing positions for parallax adjustment. Th« 
camera can be locked in desired position by a positive locking-device. 

★ The Shiftover has a "stop-bracket" which prevents the camera from slid 
ing off the dovetail base—and is provided with dowel pins which position r 
to top-plates of tripods having 3 /g or -20 camera fastening screw. 






Composition for the Amateur 


By GLENN R. KERSHNER, A. S. C. 


While making pictures in Venice. Italy, 
some years ago I visited the well known 
International Art Galleries where prize 
paintings from all over the world were 
displayed in their own permanent build¬ 
ings. Following the crowds from one 
building to another through what seemed 
like miles of corridors, I suddenly came 
upon a large group of people clustered 
around the railing in front of one small 
painting. I elbowed my way through the 
crowd, and when I reached the railing 1 
gazed at the painting almost in awe. 

The painting was a small one, about 
one-tenth the size of those on either side 
of it. It was the picture of a nude girl 
standing in a shaft of soft light which 
came from a small window. The girl’s 
hand rested on the foot-post of a bed. 
My eyes quickly followed down her arm 
to the bed post; then across the bed to 
a wash stand on which stood a bov/l 
and pitcher. Then (as though pulled by 
an irresistible force, my eyes turned to 
the window and followed the shaft of 
light back to the lovely figure of the 
girl. The artist, a master of composition, 
had painted the side of the room oppo¬ 
site the girl in subdued tones, so that my 
eyes tarried very little there, and turned 
almost immediately back to the figure of 
the girl. 

It was a perfect non-exit picture so 
well composed that your eyes were prac¬ 
tically riveted to the principle subject— 
the figure of the girl. There was not an 
exit anywhere that allowed your eyes to 
escape to the frame. Each stroke of the 
artist’s brush had carried your eyes 
quickly from object to object, always 
bringing them back to the girl. This is 
the type of composition that should be 
striven for in our motion pictures. 


Composition is an important subject to 
study, and one that can give you much 
pleasure. If you want to spend an en¬ 
joyable outing in the country some Sun¬ 
day, take a view camera with ground 
glass and a large black cloth to cover 
the camera and your head, and spend the 
day composing pleasing pictures. Don’t 
bother shooting; just compose picture 
after picture. You will find it great fun, 
as well as being instructive. Pan your 
camera from side to side until you find 
what you want: a perfect picture. Some¬ 
times if you find ALMOST what you 
want, but are troubled because you see 
an opening through which the eye can 
escape, fill that opening with a small 
branch. And while doing so, arrange the 
branches so that one of them will lead 
the eye to the next object in the com¬ 
position, and so on. 

If you have no clouds in the sky, drape 
a branch across the top of your compo¬ 
sition and allow a few leaves to creep 
into the picture. That will stop the eye 
from turning to the sky in search of 
something that is evidently missing. If 
the branch is kept more or less in sil¬ 
houette it will carry the eye across to 
the other side of your composition. The 
angle of a tree, the slant of a roof, or 
perhaps a shadow, will continue the eye 
in it’s circuit. In other words, you so 
frame your picture with objects, light 
and shadows, that the frame will be but 
secondary. 

In composition avoid placing a big tree 
or any other object directly in the center. 
Also, the horizon should never be in cen¬ 
ter. The picture should have either a high 
or low perspective. And NEVER FOR¬ 
GET that the object of most importance 
in your composition, whether a still pic¬ 


ture, or a motion picture, should be the 
most brilliantly lighted. 

If you are working with your 16mm. 
camera and have your picture satisfac¬ 
torily prepared and wish to have some 
one walk into it, bring them in so they 
are walking toward the sun or other 
source of light. This will attract the eye 
and attention is immediately centered on 
the person or persons you have selected. 
Should you bring in a second group, be 
sure they enter where there is a shaft 
of light, and when the groups get to¬ 
gether you can move in closer and begin 
your study of composition over again. 
If in color, by placing cold colors behind 
warm ones. If in black and white, re¬ 
member how the arches of an old monas- 
tary look . . . light and shadow . . . light 
and shadow. 

There is one important rule of compo¬ 
sition, especially when you are going to 
pan from one object to another. This is 
to be sure to select the composition for 
the starting shot and for the shot at the 
end of the pan before you begin shoot¬ 
ing. In composing your first shot of the 
pan be sure the entire picture is non¬ 
exit, except the left side, if you are pan¬ 
ning from right to left. This enables a 
person walking in the scene to keep go¬ 
ing without having to go around or over 
some object that might have been used 
to close the left side of the frame. In 
composing the final shot of the pan you 
must remember to have the left side non¬ 
exit, with the spot marked where your 
actor is going to stop. 

This stopping spot should be well 
thought out before shooting, for when 
you move in for close shots you will al¬ 
ready have picked out the background 
composition and prepared your sources 
of light for your reflectors. So the sub¬ 
ject will have the main or key light com¬ 
ing from the same direction as in the 
long shot. 

I’m sure, home movie makers, should 
you have the opportunity of watching 
such professional Cinematographers as 

(Continued on Page 318) 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


G uadalcanal has two sea¬ 
sons, the rainy and the wet. 
During the wet season, you just have 
rain ... in the rainy season, you 
have rain and floods. 

But G. I. Joe jams down his hat, 
turns up his collar, and, every time 
a movie comes to camp, sits in a 
puddle and dreams he’s back in the 
good old U. S. A. Back where the 
sun’s warm and pleasant on the 


back of his neck—back where his 
feet are dry, and he’s dry all over. 

You bring the boys ‘‘back home’* 
for a few blessed hours every time 
you send them movies. The motion 
picture industry 7 has sent and is 
sending to combat areas hundreds 
of current features on 16-mm. film 
for showings in camp and on ship. 
This is just one of many accomplish¬ 
ments of the movies at war. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 

FORT LEE CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 


° ne Ota series of 
advertisements by 
KODAK testifying to 

the achievements of 
the movies at war 




AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 



AMATEURS AT WORK—Here we see Bernard Esser, President of the Berks Camera Club; William J. 
Bornmann, President of the 8-16 Movie Club of Philadelphia, and George Swigert of the Berks Camera 
Club at the sound camera, taken while members of both clubs were on a picnic at Reading, Pennsylvania. 


T HE other evening I had the pleas¬ 
ure of seeing two excellent pic¬ 
tures, “The White Cliffs of Dover” 
and “Candle Light in Algeria.” One 
American made; the other British. Both 
pictures had been photographed in mas¬ 
terly fashion. 

BUT—the British producers had recog¬ 
nized the worth of the cameraman, and 
gave him the same size credit on the 
screen credits as was given the director. 
The name of the cameraman who photo¬ 
graphed “The White Cliffs of Dover” was 
buried on one card with the names of the 
set decorator, wardrobe man, property 
man and a great array of other minor 
credits. 

I, personally, have long complained be¬ 
cause the Cinematographers are not 
given proper recognition by the Ameri¬ 
can production heads. Basically, the four 
most important elements that make up 
a good motion picture are the story, the 
direction, the acting and the photog¬ 
raphy. The writers, directors and actors 
are given proper credit on the screen, 
but, for some unknown reason, the cam¬ 
eramen do not get the same. 

Abroad the cameraman is recognized 
as one of the real artists of the film 
profession and is given proper recogni¬ 
tion by the producers. It is high time 
that our American producers do the 
same. Many a bad picture gets by on the 
excellence of the photography which 
makes the audience forget the error in 
direction, etc.—H. H. 


Speed Photography 
In the Air 

OT only are aerial photographs 
taken from U. S. warplanes at 
speeds up to one per second in a 
fully automatic operation, but as many 
as seven of the big aerial cameras are 
operated in synchronization by one con¬ 
trolling device, according to the Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corporation 
of New York, manufacturers of aerial 
cameras and the instruments which con¬ 
trol them. 

The demand for new photographic 
speeds came with the increase in speeds 
of Army and Navy planes. Prior to the 
war, the Fairchild company built its in- 
tervalometer—the device automatically 
operating aerial cameras at predeter¬ 
mined intervals with a range from six 
to 75 seconds. That is, photos could not 
be taken at intervals of less than six 
seconds, nor more than 75 seconds, when 
a camera was hooked up with the inter- 
valometer. 

With the need for more speed, the 
Army asked Fairchild to provide an in- 
tervalometer with a range of one second 
to 120 seconds. As an answer, Fairchild 
engineers designed an entirely new unit, 
which, while smaller in size and lighter 
in weight, did about twice as much work 
as the old model. Not only was the 1-120 
second interval range provided, but ad¬ 
ditions, to make the instrument more 
versatile, included: an extra-picture 
switch button, allowing the aerial pho¬ 


tographer to take an extra picture if he 
happened upon an unusual object that 
didn’t fall within the interval timing, 
without interrupting the pre-determined 
scale; a re-cycle button which also gives 
the photographer a chance to take an 
extra picture, but this time starting an 
entirely new cycle; a counter for the 
number of exposures; a warning light to 
show each time the shutter is tripped; 
and, a thermostat-controlled electric 
heater to provide uniform temperatures 
for the instrument during high altitude 
flight. 

This intervalometer can be installed on 
the control panel of the plane or any 
place also handy to the pilot, and thus 
he operates remotely cameras which may 
be clear in the tail of the ship. 

As the war progressed, the Army 
began using as many as seven aerial 
cameras in one plane on joint mapping- 
reconnaissance missions, and a new con¬ 
trolling device was needed. 

It is extremely difficult to operate mul¬ 
tiple camera installations simultaneously, 
as they include units of widely different 
focal lengths. As an example, at an al¬ 
titude of 10,000 feet, when a 6-inch focal 
length camera takes pictures, there is a 
wide area coverage and a scale of 
1:20,000; a 12-inch, less area coverage, 
at a scale of 1:10,000, and 24-inch, still 
less area coverage, with the scale 1:5,000. 

The resulting overlap in the photos 
didn’t provide the same area coverage 
in any given strip of pictures, so what 
was needed was a multiple timing de¬ 
vice to provide uniform percentage of 
overlap in all photos taken from an 
identical altitude but to different scales. 

Fairchild engineers’ solution was a 
camera control unit in which all electric 
wiring was consolidated in a group of 
control, impulse and switch units small 
enough to be put in out-of-the-way sec¬ 
tions of a plane, with one control box in 
the installation providing for pre-set in¬ 
terval timing of photographs for all 
cameras. 


W E NOTE in the trade press that 
David O. Selznick who gained 
everlasting fame by producing 
“Gone With the Wind” and “Rebecca,” is 
not going to insist that the picture houses 
double the admission price to see his new 
film, “Since You Went Away.” 

This writer wants to congratulate Mr. 
Selznick on his policy. And we hope that 
other film companies will follow in Mr. 
Selznick’s footsteps. 

Why should the theatre-goers, who day 
in and day out pay to see a lot of run- 
of-the-mill motion pictures, have to pay 
higher admission prices when a really 
good picture comes along. This has al¬ 
ways seemed rather of an insult to the 
public which pays the bills and rarely 
complains. If the theatre-goer is willing 
to pay to see a bad picture, he should be 
allowed to see the good ones for the same 
pi’ice. 
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I’ll always recognize the dress 


I F I were to see this movie twenty 
years from now—I would recognize 
that dress. The detail is so clear and 
vivid, even the figures in the dress look 
real. 

There are two very important reasons 
why Hypan Reversible is the film I use: 

Its brilliance, high speed, fine grain 
and balanced color sensitivity make 
Ansco Hypan ideal for outdoor work. 

Its high resolving power and effec¬ 
tive antihalation coating insure 


pleasingly sharp, brilliant projection. 

Next time, try Ansco Hypan Reversible 
Film. You’ll get a new thrill when your 
movies turn out — better than ever 
before. 

Ansco Hypan comes in 50 ft. and 100 ft. 
rolls. Twin-Eight Hypan Reversible is 
available in 25 ft. (double-width) rolls. 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


Ansco 

FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO) 

8mm and 16mm 

HYPAN REVERSIBLE FILM 


A Division of General Ani¬ 
line & Film Corporation. 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO — FIRST WITH THE FINEST 
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KODACHROME EXPOSURE CHART 

SHOWING LENS OPENING FOR VARIOUS LIGHT DENSITIES 


For Kodachrome Regular Without Filter or Kodachrome Type A with Type A Filter 


LIGHT 

DENSITY 

FLAT LIGHTING 
Sun Behind Cam¬ 
era Direct on 
Subject 

SIDE LIGHTING 
Sun at Right 
Angle to Camera 

BACK LIGHTING 
Sun Behind Sub¬ 
ject with Lens 
Shaded 

OPEN SHADE 
Subject Lighted 
by Open Sky 

No Sun 


Light 

Colored 

Objects 

Me¬ 

dium 

Colored 

Objects 

Dark 

Colored 

Objects 

Light 

Colored 

Objects 

Me¬ 

dium 

Colored 

Objects 

Dark 

Colored 

Objects 

Light 

Colored 

Objects 

Me¬ 

dium 

Colored 

Objects 

Dark 

Colored 

Objects 

Light 

Colored 

Objects 

Me¬ 

dium 

Colored 

Objects 

Dark 

Colored 

Objects 

EXTREMELY 
BRIGHT SUN 

F. 16 

F.12.5 

F.ll 

F.ll 

F.9 

F.8 

F.8 

F.6.3 

F.5.6 

F.5.6 

F.4.5 

# F.4 

BRIGHT SUN 

F.l 1 

F.9 

F.8 

F.8 

F.6.3 

F.5.6 

F.5.6 

F.4.5 

F.4. 

F.4 

F.3.2 

F.2.8 

HAZY SUN 

F.8 

F.6.3 

F.5.6 

F.5.6 

F.4.5 

•F.4 

F.4 

F.3.2 

F.2.8 

F.2.8 

F.2.3 

F.l.9 

CLOUDY BRIGHT 

F.5.6 

F.4.5 

F.4 

F.4 

F.3.2 

F.2.8 

F.2.8 

F.2.3 

F.l.9 




CLOUDY DULL 

F.4 

F.3.2 

F.2.8 

F.2.8 

F.2.3 

F.l.9 








Based on 16 Frames per Second for Cine Cameras, or 1 /25 Second for Miniature and Still Carreras. 


T HE chart shown above applies to 
Kodachrome Color Film as used 
in 16mm or 8mm motion picture 
cameras operating at 16 frames per sec¬ 
ond, or for miniature cameras with a 
shutter exposure of 1/25 second, and is 
for daylight pictures from two hours 
after sunrise until two hours before 
sunset, with Kodachrome Regular Film 
without filter, or Kodachrome Type A 
Film with Type A Filter. 

The Type A Filter must be used for 
day scenes with Kodachrome Type A 
Film. The same exposure is required as 
for Kodachrome Regular Film without 
filter. 

The Kodachrome Haze Filter im¬ 
proves color rendition in pictures made 
on dull days, in shade or extremely dis¬ 
tant views, snow scenes or pictures in 
high altitudes. With Kodachrome Regu¬ 
lar Film no increase in exposure is re¬ 
quired. The Haze Filter is unnecessary 
when using Type A Film with Type A 
Filter. 

The Pola-Screen Type 1A will give 
very effective color shots of light colored 
objects or people against blue sky if 
photographed in side lighting. Will also 
subdue oblique reflections on metal, 
glass or water scenes and will soften 
harsh lighting. Increase in exposure is 
necessary of at least one and one-half 
stops. 

Light colored objects include beach 
and water scenes, desert shots, light col¬ 
ored flowers, buildings, people in light 
colored clothes, shots against the sky, 
etc. 

Dark colored objects include heavy 
foliage, deep colored flowers, dark ani¬ 


mals, subjects shaded, people in dark 
clothes, dark colored automobiles, etc. 

Medium colored objects include dark 
and light objects in equal proportions, 
dark streets with light buildings, close- 
ups of people in medium colored clothes. 

Whenever there is any doubt as to the 
color of the object, use the center col¬ 
umn showing medium colored objects. 
Best results are obtained in direct sun¬ 
light with exposure as near correct as 
possible. Under-exposure gives dark 
deep heavy colors with no detail in the 
shadows. Over-exposure gives pale, light 
and washed out colors. Exposed film 
should be processed as soon after ex¬ 
posure as possible for best color results. 

(NOTE: The above chart is from the American 
Cinematographer Hand Book, by Jackson J. Rose.) 

PSA Color Division Lists 
Slide Trades 

OLOR slide exchange listing serv¬ 
ice for camera clubs and PSA 
members has been established by 
the Color Division of the Photographic 
Society of America. The Division limits 
its service to listing clubs and individu¬ 
als desiring to exchange color slides, and 
exchanges must be arranged directly be¬ 
tween clubs and individuals. 

Among members now listed as desir¬ 
ous of exchanging slides are: 

Dr. C. Elmer Barrett, Suite 618-22, 
Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

L. R. Wilkinson, 1259 N. Prairie, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

L. F. Plummer, 8230 S. Carpenter St., 
Chicago 20, Ill. 


Film Review 

Subject: “EYES FOR TOMORROW.” 
Running Time: 22 minutes. 

Producer: Emerson Yorke Studio. 
Sponsor: National Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Blindness. 

Credits: 

Script—William S. Resnick. 

Camera—Irving Hartley and Olle 
Comstedt. 

Narrator—Alois Havrilla. 

Music—Solita Palmer. 

Direction—Emerson Yorke. 

Subject was produced by the Emerson 
Yorke Studio which since July, 1941, has 
devoted its facilities and personnel ex¬ 
clusively to the production of training 
films for the war effort. 

Sponsored by the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, New York, 
various well known medical, health, and 
welfare agencies aided in the production 
of this informative short subject de¬ 
signed to meet specific requirements in 
the field of sight conservation. 

Continuity make-up consists of novel 
introduction by Alois Havrilla, narrator, 
and specialized coverage of (a) pre¬ 
natal care and reduction of blindness 
through proper treatment of venereal 
diseases, (b) treatment of contagious 
diseases including trachoma, (c) in¬ 
creased danger of industrial eye haz¬ 
ards, (d) prevalence of glaucoma, (e) 
protection of vision among school chil¬ 
dren, (f) correction or cure of com¬ 
mon defects such as myopia, astig¬ 
matism, strabismus (cross eyes), etc., 
and (g) the building of our resistance 
through regular eye examinations, cor¬ 
rect diet, and above all good health 
habits is stressed as the prerequisite 
for sound vision. 
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The Houston Corporation 

11801 West Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles 25, California 


THE HOUSTON MODEL 7 

16mm. Negative, Positive and Reversal Developer 


This daylight operating machine 
is for limited production of either 
negative, positive or reversal film, 
a portable unit completely self- 
contained. Eguipped with vari¬ 
able speed motor with a range of 
from three to seven feet per min¬ 
ute, refrigeration, air compressor, 
exhaust blower for the drying cab¬ 
inet, infra-red lamps for drying, 
thermometer for solutions temper¬ 
ature, and thermostats for auto- 
matice control of the solutions tem¬ 
perature. Power supply 220 volts, 
50-60 cycle. Dimensions are 50” 
long, 24” wide, 41" high, and 
weight is approximately 850 lbs. 


Close-up of first developer compart¬ 
ment showing light trap to next 
compartment. 


View of second compartment show¬ 
ing re-exposure lamps and method 
of film travel. 


Motion Picture Studio and Laboratory Equipment—Developing Machines—Printers—Camera Cranes and Dollies 
Miniatures—Mechanical Sets—Engineering and Design Work—General Machine and Jobbing Work 








DEVELOPING MACHINES 

for 

MOTION PICTURE FILM 
MICROFILM and COLOR FILM 

PROCESSES EITHER 35MM. OR 16MM. 

COMBINATION UNITS FOR BOTH 35MM. AND 16MM. 

AND 

COMBINATION UNITS FOR BOTH 32MM. AND 16MM. 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
OR 

REVERSAL SYSTEM 

Simplicity Economy 

Flexibility Security 

Capacity Control 

“The Machine That Cannot Break Your Film ” 


FONDA MACHINERY CO., INC. 

8460 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 46, California, U.S.A. 

Cable Address: "Fonda" 

Our Only Product Is Developing Machines 


Hand Shot "Stuff" 

(Continued from Page 300) 

correct exposure, and is excellent in its 
informative value to any photographer. 
One chapter deals at some length on the 
manipulation of the lens diaphragm and 
depth of focus but not a word of explan¬ 
ation appears to caution what will hap¬ 
pen to that depth of focus if the dia¬ 
phragm is stopped down only as much 
as f-8. and the exposure made without 
the use of some good support for the 
camera. Therefore, no matter how cor¬ 
rect the exposure may be, even if it is 
correct, the result will be of little value 
if there is the slightest blur indicated in 


the result. In fact, an incorrect exposure 
made with a camera properly supported, 
will render a cleaner and more valuable 
result. 

“Even with a tripod, there are condi¬ 
tions when any kind of an exposure, fast 
or slow, will not be worth while. For in¬ 
stance, photographing mechanized in¬ 
stallations of throbbing machinery. Floor, 
of a sharp focus unless the exposure can 
or base vibrations will destroy the effort 
be made faster than the synchronization 
of the vibration. Under such a condition, 
if there is light enough to make a fast 
exposure possible, a hand camera will 
produce a better result with the camera 
held firmly in the operator’s hand, but 


with his body relaxed so as to permit the 
body to absorb the vibrations. 

“When I see so many out-of-focus 
prints go through this shop, the ques¬ 
tion rises in my mind: ‘WHY, in all the 
photo-literature of instruction has so lit¬ 
tle effort, and space, and attention been 
given to the proper use of a tripod.’ Now 
here is a book of instruction that was 
issued by the government as a text book 
on Basic Photography. Exclusive of in¬ 
dex, it carries three hundred and thirty- 
five pages of text. As a technical text 
book it is good, but of all those pages, 
only one half of one page makes mention 
of a tripod, and then only of a descrip¬ 
tive nature. Listen to this:” 

“Each leg of the tripod is in four 
sections and each section should be ex¬ 
tended in turn before attaching the leg 
to the tripod head. The first section of 
each leg is fonned by turning back two 
sticks, the ends of which spring between 
and fit into one of the three pairs of 
sockets in the tripod head. The second, 
third and fourth sections of a leg are 
extended telescope-like in a manner read¬ 
ily apparent. In shortening the legs of 
the tripod it is important that the sec¬ 
tions be actuated in the reverse of the 
order mentioned—that is, that the short¬ 
ening be accomplished if possible by the 
single metal-pointed stick forming the 
extreme end of the leg. If the amount 
of the shortening thus obtained is insuf¬ 
ficient, then shorten the next section. In 
tightening a section by means of the 
knurled knobs it should always be seen 
that the pressure is applied in a solid 
thickness of one or more sticks. Under 
no circumstances should an attempt be 
made to tighten a section when there 
is a space between the sticks composing 
it. The obvious result of such tightening 
will be the bending inward and snapping 
of the sticks. In closing the tripod, see 
that the sticks of all sections are pushed 
in as far as they will go, particularly the 
metal-pointed end of the single stick 
should be completely in so as to be 
sheathed and thus not scratch or cause 
damage. . . . When ready to photograph, 
set up the tripod in the manner ex¬ 
plained. Spread the legs of the tripod 
sufficiently apart so that it will stand 
rigidly and ascertain whether all set 
screws in the legs have been sufficiently 
tightened by pressing down on the tri¬ 
pod head. The legs of the tripod should 
be so placed on the ground that the top 
is level and sufficiently tightened so that 
there is no danger of its falling over.” 

“Rather dry technique, isn’t it? Obvi¬ 
ously, the use of a tripod, as explained 
here, is for the mounting of a view 
camera. 

“Now here is a volume on Photo-tech¬ 
nique; sells for S7.50; has 834 pages of 
text of which one-half page mentions the 
use of a tripod informatively. It reads 
thus:” 

“The tripod is a necessity in all ex¬ 
cept candid and sports photography. The 
tripod must be chosen for the function 
it is to perform. If it is to support a 
small camera for a single shot, it need 
not be so stable as the tripod which must 
support a heavy camera such as that 
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used for color-separation negatives. For 
the small camera the metal folding tri¬ 
pods are suitable, those made in the 
Orient excepted. In nearly every case 
these Oriental tripods are ‘weak in the 
knees.’ Tripods must be chosen with ex¬ 
treme care. A 9 by 12-cm. camera can 
be supported on a metal telescopic tri¬ 
pod for a single shot, but, if separation 
negatives are to be made, a sturdier suu- 
port is needed. In this case where three 
exposures must be made from exactly 
the same point of view, a wooden tripod 
of heavy construction is recommended. 

“The tripod will tend to slip along the 
floor or surface less if its legs make a 
fairly large angle with the floor or sur¬ 
face. It will tend to move less when 
changing films, etc. 

Rubber feet are useful on floox-s; 
spikes are advisable when the tripod is 
to be used out of doors.” 

“Evidently, it is taken for granted by 
the writers of photo-textbooks that the 
photographer should know when, where, 
and how to use a tripod, without going 
into detail about it. In other words, any¬ 
body using a camera is supposed to 
think, and do a lot of it. 

“Once in a while you fellows bring in 
a negative from which a fairly good 
CONTACT print can be made. Later, you 
come back and order a ‘blow-up’ and 
when it’s delivered to you, you blow up 
and want to know WHY it isn’t sharp. 
With much gusto you go into detail and 
oratory to tell how you ‘stopped-down’ 
the lens to f-11. and made your exposure 
at l/25th of a second in good bright 
light. And again I have to explain how 
much better the l’esult would have been 
had you used a good suppoi't for the 
camera instead of trying to appear pro- 
fessional by holding the camera in your 
hands, for at the moment of exposure 
you probably synchx*onized a healthy 
heai’t-beat with the shutter click, thus 
registei’ing a trifle jai'-movement, just 
enough to register an out-of-focus ex¬ 
posure, although so slight that it would 
go unnoticed in a contact print, but 
would show up in a ‘blow-up.’ 

“As I have said befoi’e. Every camera 
is fitted with a screw threaded socket for 
a ti'ipod. Get the habit of carrying a 
tripod along with the camera, and use it. 
For the small camera there are many 
contrivances to use in place of a tripod 
that screw into the receptacle on the 
camera intended for that purpose. Some 
such accessories will clamp onto the back 
of a chair, or the railing or picket of a 
fence, others are made to resemble a 
walking stick and can be extended to 
hold a camera at eye-level. They are all 
good accessories if used thoughtfully. 
Even a table-top, or any substantial rest¬ 
ing-support upon which the camera can 
be placed is insurance of a good sharp 
negative exposed under l/50th of a 
second. 

“Don’t try to be professional. When 
you become a professional it will be an 
unconscious l-ealization and you won’t 
have to try to appear as one. Profes¬ 



A MARINE "TellsIt 99 TO DeVRY 



"I Am roiiKfnnllv Surprised at the 
Punishment Your I'rojorlors ( ail Tako!" 


You’ve heard the expression. "Tell it to the Marines!” Today 
a Marine tells it to I)e\ R 1 ! a sergeant in the Second Marine- 
writes from the South Pacific: "I ha\e constantly heen sur¬ 
prised by the amount of punishment your projectors will take 
first off. in the holds of Navy Transports . . . Secondly, over 
rough jungle terrain in trucks, without roads to travel . . . 
Third.—while stationed at Paekakariki. New Zealand not 
once hut twice, the machines went through what is known as 
Southerly Gales. BOTH times—in our improvised tent theatre 
booth—the machines were dashed to the floor from a 32-inch 
height. All four De\ rys are still in good wroking order—even 
though they have taken severe punishment in their 16.000 
miles of travel with the Second Marines!” 

Thus, out of the war’s relentless proving ground comes unchal¬ 
lengeable proof of the ability of DeVRY motion picture 
cameras and projectors to take day-in , day-out punishment and 
still deliver the finest in screened performances. Proof that 
you’ll want to remember DeVry when you go shopping for 
I -Day's best in motion picture sound equipment. DeVRY 
(.ORPORATIOS, llll Armitage Avenue , Chicago 24. Illinois. 

Buy Another \\ ar Bond Today 




WRITES Sgt. Walter 

R. N.__ 

U.S. M.C.: "DeVRYS 

projected the first 
nm\ ies on the Solomons 
in 1942. On Tulagi’s 
King (ieorge Field, 
Columbia’s "YOU BE- 
I < >\«. I <> M I star¬ 
ring Barbara Stanwyck 
and Henry Fonda was 
screened Nov. 4, 1942” 
—by DeVry 35 ram. 
sc mi- port able sound 
projectors, as above. 


sionals who KNOW their game do a lot 
of thinking before they make an ex¬ 
posure with ANY kind of a camera. They 
don’t take chances wasting film these 
days unless the chances are against 
them, then they predicate their action 
to improve on failings of past experi¬ 
ences. 

“Photogi’aphy is not a catch-as-catcii- 
can business. Photography is a science, 
and as such requii'es a lot of analytical 
thinking. 

“Again. Use a tripod for those ex¬ 
posures under a speed of l/50th of a 
second. Results will be worth it.” 


SEND YOUR 
CHRISTMAS MAIL 
BEFORE OCT. 15 
TO YOUR MAN 
AT WAR! 
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Aces of the Camera 

(Continued from Page 301) 

to try out, with another fellow, for the 
leading role. It was a little more than 
Russ had bargained for because acting- 
had never been one of his ambitions; 
but the director was the director. He 
breathed easier when the other fellow 
got the role. The other fellow being Gary 
Cooper. Russ was happier to get the job 
as the new star’s double and stunt man. 

Probably because they forgot to as¬ 
semble a full set of nerves in the man’s 
body Russ enjoyed the exciting and lu¬ 
crative assignments he obtained as a 
stunt man. He doubled for Cooper in 
most of that star’s early pictures, and 
on occasion, drew assignments guaran¬ 
teed to cure boi-edom even at the ex¬ 
pense of marring the chances for a 
peaceful old age. One of these was an 
almost tragic stunt he performed at 
Sonora Dam. The action called for a 
slide down a wire strung from the top¬ 
most tower of the dam, which was at 
that time under construction, to a spot 
several hundred feet below. It looked 
like a run of the mill job—he says—with 
the cable stretched at a 45 degree angle. 
All he had to do was climb on it and 
slide down. An easy way to make a liv¬ 
ing. But something went wrong. When 
he climbed on the cable he slid only 
about twenty or thirty feet, and then 
got stuck. It seems the cable was new, 
and had a dressing of grease that acted 
as a brake and prevented him from 


weight on the cable caused it to stretch, 
so that he hung, suspended over very 
rough country, in the middle of a sag¬ 
ging bulge. Slowly he inched his way 
forward over the seemingly endless wire, 
his hands becoming so swollen inside 
his gloves that he could no longer hold 
on tight, but had instead to hook his 
tortured fingers over the wire and hang 
on that way. 

The company on the ground, with 
Archie Stout on the camera, were in an 
agony of suspense in their inability to do 
anything to help him. And the construc¬ 
tion foreman on the dam didn’t make 
them feel any better when he told them 
that it would only be a matter of mo¬ 
ments before Russ dropped off into 
space. He said he had seen other men get 
themselves into a similar position on a 
wire, but none of them had been able to 
stand it long; their own weight became 
multiplied the longer they hung, caus¬ 
ing their muscles to knot and the circu¬ 
lation to stop. 

Russ’ muscles were knotting all right, 
and his weight on the wire was causing 
it to cut into his arms so that the blood 
came through the pores of his skin. But 
if he felt like dropping off all he had 
to do to make him think better of it 
was to look down at the mean looking 
rocks several hundred feet below. By 
managing to alternately rest his hands, 
then his arms, then his feet and legs, 
sliding any further. On top of that, his 
he finally managed to struggle to the end 
of the cable. But he says it was the 


toughest spot he was ever in; a terrible 
ordeal that lasted for thirty minutes and 
seemed like thirty hours. 

If Russ says that was a really tight 
spot we must take his word for it; be¬ 
cause he would seem to be in a position 
to know. During the making of the pic¬ 
ture “Wings,” for instance, he had the 
rare experience of falling out of an air¬ 
plane without a parachute, and living 
to tell about it. 

He was up in a Martin bomber, shoot¬ 
ing some test shots with an Eyemo 
through the bomb bay. To get into posi¬ 
tion he removed, against orders, his 
bulky parachute and forgot to put it 
back on when the shots were completed. 
Instead, he found a nice open cockpit, 
complete with a mount for a machine- 
gun, from which he could stand and ad- 
mire the scenery. And it was beautiful 
he tells us. Suddenly, the plane hit an 
air pocket and plummeted down two or 
three hundred feet. That is, the plane 
did but Russ didn’t. He found himself 
suddenly out of the cockpit, on top of 
the fuselage. With great presence of 
mind he grabbed one of the two metal 
bars, part of the machinegun mounting, 
that protruded above the cockpit for a 
matter of 18 or 20 inches, and hung on 
for dear life. 

When the pilot looked back and saw 
Russ straddling the fuselage he was 
very annoyed. And he kept motioning 
vigorously with his hands and arms for 
him to get back into the cockpit and 
quit horsing around. Russ says he has no 
idea why the fellow thought he actually 
wanted to be out there, but they were 
all friends again when they landed. 

In 1928 and ’29 Russ went back to 
stunting because at that time he found 
he could make more money risking life 
and limb than he could assisting on the 
camera. And he did very well, turning 
over stagecoaches, jumping from one 
thing or another, and crashing cars. In 
fact he had the reputation for being the 
only man in Hollywood who made any¬ 
thing out of a crash in ’29. 

His familiarity with the lore of the 
old West has been a great advantage to 
him and his producer on many occasions. 
For instance, there is nothing more dif¬ 
ficult, we understand, than to get mod¬ 
ern cattle to stampede toward a camera. 
In the first place, the more highly bred 
and pampered cattle being raised today 
are difficult to scare to such a pitch of 
excitement; and, in the second place, 
even when they do get them worked up 
they will shy away from anything they 
don’t recognize. And it seems they are 
particularly cagey about cameras. Now 
as any one knows, a good stampede is 
quite frequently the high spot of an 
action drama; and as any cameraman 
knows who has tried it, the problem of 
getting the cattle in the right position 
past the camera, plus the added problem 
of successfully combating the clouds of 
dust that always accompanies such a 
maneuver, is one to try the patience, 
as well as the ingenuity of a saint. 

Russ would be the last person in the 
world to claim to be a saint, but he 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sol© distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 

MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 

Hollywood - California 

Your requirements for interior or exterior locations 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

☆ 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES 

☆ 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 




taken care 
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solved, most successfully, the vexing- 
problem of shooting a cattle stampede 
by the ingenious method of putting his 
camera inside a cowhide mounted to look 
like the real thing. And he says it works 
like a charm. The cows, a trusting lot it 
would seem, suspect nothing amiss from 
an object so like themselves. They stam¬ 
pede toward and past the cow stuffed 
with Russ in the most cooperative man¬ 
ner, while he cooperates by cranking a 
little slower in order to give the thing 
more of the vigor of reality. Close-ups 
of the milling cattle he obtains with a 
Eyemo shot from the back of a horse, 
which he rides gently among the herd; 
being careful to always keep the wind 
blowing away from the camera. Shots 
like this, intercut with footage of pound¬ 
ing hoofs, make a very realistic and 
thrilling stampede sequence. 

Having escaped practically unscathed 
after photographing all kinds of cattle 
under almost every conceivable condi¬ 
tion, which even includes having a nasty 
tempered bull jump through a store win¬ 
dow, it remained for a milk cow to give 
him his biggest thrill. It was during the 
filming of a story that called for a calf 
to be petted by the leading lady while 
she was being serenaded by a guitar 
playing cowboy out on the range. It 
must have been a very pretty scene, out 
on the moonlit prairie, but the calf 
wasn’t a bit interested. He, or is it she, 
wanted his mother. And his mother, in 
an off-stage corral, wanted him. But no¬ 
body bothered about her, least of all 
Russ, because the corral fence was high 
and the wood was strong. His first hint 
of trouble was the sound of a bad tem¬ 
pered bellow behind him and he looked 
around just in time to see this discon¬ 
tented cow come charging. 

As the animal’s horns swept camera 
and tripod up and out, Russ rolled to 
safety, saw a cowboy hero and his light 
of love light out, and a good guitar dis¬ 
dainfully stepped on by the angry 
mother, her anger forgotten as soon as 
she was able to exchange licks with her 
offspring. 

In the last year the Government has 
used Russ’ special skill with a camera 
in the outdoors to film 25 training pic¬ 
tures for the Army, and he is currently 
working on another. Such a schedule 
doesn’t give him much time for trout 
fishing, but it does keep him outdoors. 
And he probably has his eyes open 
meanwhile for some more Western loca¬ 
tions to add to his already formidable 
cinematic triumphs. 


Information Please Is Well 
Received 

T HE Photographic Information 
Please Questionnaire being circu¬ 
lated by the Kalart Co. has been 
well received by the photographers to 
whom it has been sent. The percentage 
of returns has upset all former ideas of 
dii'ect mail inquiry. The majority of the 
questionnaires were completely filled out 
and many valuable comments have been 
received. 
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New Filmosound Releases 

RHYTHM OF THE ISLANDS (Uni¬ 
versal). No. 2532, 7 reels. Synthetic 
“Paradise Island,” maintained to bolster 
tourist trade, with natives and white 
beachcombers hired as “extras.” Island 
sold to purse-proud dowager, when real 
native owners take over, to enforce ro¬ 
mantic and other adjustments. Plenty 
of music and dancing. (Allen Jones, 
Andy Devine, Jane Frazee.) Available 
from October 16, for approved non¬ 
theatrical audiences. 

IT COMES UP LOVE (Universal). 
No. 2521, 6 reels. Young dancer reluc¬ 
tantly agrees to invade the upper crust 
of the social register. Clean, fast-mov¬ 
ing comedy plot, involving mainly the 
’teen-agers, but with amusing elder 
angle. (Gloria Jean, Donald O’Connor, 
Ian Hunter, Louise Allbritton.) Avail¬ 
able October 9, for approved non-the¬ 
atrical audiences. 



B&H-THC LENSES 

B&H-Tavlor-Hobson Cooke 
Cine Lenses are designed to serve 
you for many years. They antici¬ 
pate constant improvement in 
the resolving power of films, and 
are fully corrected for extended 
spectrum color processes. Write 
for literature. 

BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 

1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 

New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. La Brea Ave. 
Washington, D.C.: 1221 G St., N.W. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 



Composition for the Amateur 

(Continued from Page 308) 

Phil Tannura, James Wong Howe, 
Arthur Miller, Len Smith, Karl Struss, 
Karl Freund, Ray Rennahan, Charles 
Lang, and the many other members of 
the American Society of Cinematograph¬ 
ers, study and prepare the compositions, 
it would be of tremendous benefit to you 
in the making of your pictures. 

Here’s another important suggestion 
in composition that may help you when 
you are in the field. Should you be shoot¬ 
ing toward a stream or road, always 
have them exit toward one of the corners 
of your picture, and NEVER in the cen- 
down the center, the person viewing it 
ter. If you bring the tumbling stream 
will imagine he is standing on a rock, or 
is hip deep in the stream himself. If it 
is a road, and a car is coming toward the 
camera, the person viewing it will begin 
to wonder when he will be hit by the 
car. By bringing it toward the corner 
you give your audience the feeling of 
security, as well as giving them much 
better composition with a perspective 
view. This same rule can apply to the 
corners of rugs, tables, shelves, etc. This 
you can work out for yourself. In the 
accompanying sketch you will find what 
I refer to in connection with the pan shot 
composition. I suggest you cut a hole in 
a piece of cardboard the same size as 
your ground glass or aperture. Slide this 
across the illustration and figure your 
shots. 


Langenegger to Business 
Films 

OHN R. Langenegger, the first new 
member of Studio Mechanic’s Local 
52, I.A.T.S.E., to be accepted in five 
years, has joined Business Films, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., as head of the sound de¬ 
partment. 


MAIL YOUR 
XMAS PACKAGES 
OVERSEAS 

BEFORE OCTOBER 15 


RENTALS SALES SERVICE 


MITCHELL 


Standard, Silenced, N. C., 
Hi-Speed, Process, and 
Eyemo Cameras. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys—Synchronizers—Moviolas 
35mm Double System Recording Equipment 


WE SPECIALIZE In REPAIR WORK on MITCHELL and BELL & HOWELL CAMERAS 


FRANK-ZUCKER CABLE ADDRESS. CINEQUIP 

(v am era Equipment 

Vb# 1600 BROADWAY n yc \ CIrcle 6-5080 


STOLEN CAMERA 
EQUIPMENT 


T HE following list of cameras 
and camera equipment was stol¬ 
en from the home of Len H. 
Roos, A.S.C., 11905 Hartsook Drive, 
North Hollywood, Calif., on Sunday 
night, August 6, 1944. Readers of this 
magazine are asked to immediately 
report to the police, and telegraph 
Mr. Rcos collect, if they see any of 
the items listed below. Dealers in 
used equipment are asked to watch 
for persons offering the stolen items 
for sale: 


AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX 
699546 with Carl Zeiss Tessar 
No. 2334283. 

Bayonet Mount Filters: 

Lt. Yellow 
Lt. Green 
Lt. Red 
Duto 0 


CAMERA No. 
F3.5 7.5 CM lens 


No. 766696 
No. 832903 
No. 815060 
No. 641885 


Carl Zeiss Bernotar No. 5547 
Med. Yellow No. 782061 

Med. Green No. 806125 

Ultra Violet No. 638346 

Duto I No. 800467 

Sky Adjustable 
Rolleiphot No. 418719 

Proxar I. Bayonet No. 597215 and No. 573092. 
Rolleipar I. No. 721749. 

Proxar II. Bayonet No. 600675 and No. 602631. 
Rolleipar II. No. 96395. 

Rollei Panoram Attachment No. 714483. 

Rollei Bayonet Sunshade. 

Extra locking lens cap. 

3 Anteneous releases. 

Black leather carrying case. 

Heiland Sol Rollei Press Flash Gun. 

CINE KODAK SPECIAL CAMERA No. 4993 
Fitted with Magazine No. 6516. 

C type lens turret. 

E. K. Special extra Magazine and fitting No. 6517. 
Reflex Image Magnifier fitted to camera. 
Optical Finder fitted to camera. 

Set of 4 matched guarter masks. 

Special Base and Sunshade. 

T.H.C. FI.5 lens No. 243915. 

K.A. 2" FI.6 lens No. EC 629. 

K.A. 4" F2.7 lens No. 8-2663. 

Lens Adaptor. 

Kodachrome Haze Filter in mount. 

Type A Kodachrome Filter. 

C.K. Telephoto lens adaptor ring. 

2 Telephoto lens adaptors. 

Cine Special lens adaptor W.A. 

Lens Finder Glass Assembly for I" FI.9. 

Lens Adaptor W.A. and Telefoto Type C. 
I5MM. T.H.C. F2.5 lens in adaptor No. 262055. 
Leather carrying case. 

CONTAX III CAMERA No. G 12088 and 
E. R. Case. 

F. 2 Sonnar lens No. 2521946. 

ZEISS IKON NETTAR CAMERA Model No. 515 
with Klio Shutter. 

Nettar Anastigmat F4.5 7.5 CM lens. 

Leather carrying case. 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO 71-C Camera 35mm. 
No. 149904. 

47mm. T. H. Cooke F2.5 lens No. 169298. 
Goerz Hypar F2.7 lens No. 752995—4". 

Goerz Dogma F4.5 lens No. 753437—6". 

I" F.2 Speed Panchro lens in Type C mount 
No. 259581. 


Filters E.K. VI an 
WESTON METER 

d Rings. 

No. 877122 

Model 

720 

and 

case. 

WESTON 

METER 

No. 

2405215 

Model 

71 

15 

and 

case. 

WESTON 

METER 

No. 

834957 

Model 

71 

5 

and 
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A New Portable Processing 
And Editing Kit 

(Continued from Page 295) 

less steel base for providing- power for 
the developer circulating pump and for 
the compressor for the air squeegee. All 
the necessary hose and couplings are 
packed in this lower compartment, and 
there is still room for additional equip¬ 
ment such as flanges, staplers, extra 
leaders and spare parts. 


This machine is certainly a far cry 
from the huge developing machines seen 
in studio laboratories. The Houston Cor¬ 
poration has succeeded in reducing the 
size of these practical units to the amaz¬ 
ing low weight of the 293 pounds for 
the developer itself, and the darkroom 
with all accessories only 295 pounds, 
which greatly facilitates transportation. 

This unit has no automatic tempera¬ 
ture regulation. However, a similar unit, 
but approximately 150 pounds heavier, 
is available and contains automatic re¬ 
frigeration and heating for the solutions. 



End of machine showing fittings for water, air and Main drive motor showing rotary governor speed 

siphon, also air filter. control mechanism. 



Darkroom showing viewer position for operator. 


Darkroom showing changing bag sleeves. 


Aur/cofi 

SOUND 

CAMERA 

for 16 mm sound - on - film 



★ High Fidelity Sound 

★ Self-contained in sound proof "blimp." 

★ Minimum equipment; maximum portabil¬ 
ity. Camera and Amplifier, complete, 
weigh only thirty-seven pounds. 

★ Kodachrome or black and white pictures 
with Auricon sound track will reproduce 
on any sound-film projector. 

★ Can be operated in the field from an 
Auricon Portable Power Supply. 

★ Auricon Camera with type "C" lens mount 
(but without lens) and Amplifier complete 
with microphone, instructions, and cases 

$880.00 



AURICON 16 mm RECORDER 

★ Variable-area sound on film, for double 
system recording with a synchronous motor 
driven 16 mm. camera. Amplifier has back¬ 
ground-noise reduction and mixers for com¬ 
bining speech and music. With dynamic 
microphone, instructions and cases for Re¬ 
corder, Amplifier, Accessories .... $695.00 

★ Auricon 16mm. sound-on-film recorders 
and cameras are serving the Nation s 
War effort with Military and Govern¬ 
ment Film Units, and with civilian or¬ 
ganizations producing essential morale 
and industrial training films. If your 
work in such fields makes you eligible 
to purchase new equipment, we invite 
you to let our engineers show you how 
Auricon portability and professional per¬ 
formance will simplify your recording 
problems. 

AURICON Siuudiost, 

E. M. BERNDT CORP. 

5515 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 193J 
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PHOTO-LENSES 

k 

* IN THE FRONTLINE— 

★ IN WAR AS IN PEACE 
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★ 


AN 

AMERICAN 

PRODUCT 

SINCE 

1899 


★ 

k When the guns in this war are silenced 
we shall be ready to continue pro- 

* duction of 

* PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 

if for civilian use— 

* 

I SAVE 

* for that new lens and—at the same 

★ time— 

★ HELP YOUR COUNTRY 

* by investing in 

* WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

★ 

★ 


C P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO 


★ Office and Factory 

317 East 34th Street ★ New York 16, N. Y. 
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PRECISION OPTICS 
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¥ 
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Through An Eymo 
Finder I Saw 

(Continued from Page 302) 

assigned to ringside, on the opposite side 
and because the two seats were taken up, 
our assistants sat underneath the ring 
closeby, loading the extra camera. 

After the Fedei-al Fight Film Trans¬ 
portation Act was rescinded the major 
producers bid for the fight film rights 
and the first major film company to get 
the rights for the fight films, was RKO. 
I again became a ringsider for them, cov¬ 
ering the Lou Jenkins-Henry Armstrong 
world’s welterweight championship fight 
at the Polo Grounds in New York City. 

I suppose that after the war the film 
companies will again bid for these fights, 
since the film can now be transported 
without restrictions. 

There is always room for improve¬ 
ment, if you take the problem at hand, 
and I am always anxious to do a little 
better than is expected of me. These 
close-ups added a thrill and many of my 
ringside cohorts often told me they en¬ 
joyed my shots in the fight films. If I 
had not suggested the change when I did, 
I cannot say it never would have been 
made, but because I have always been on 
the look out for new angles in photog¬ 
raphy, it might not have been a part of 
that scheme of things as soon as it was, 
for there are many cameramen who dread 
using the hand camera. It has been a 
long time since I first began using it and 
I have been called on several feature pro¬ 
ductions and given carte blanche at what¬ 
ever I believed would make good picture. 
To me, the hand camera offers great pos¬ 
sibilities under all circumstances and con¬ 
ditions on any production. 

NOTE: All rights reserved by the author, in- 
eluding the right to reproduce this article or 
portions thereof, in any form. 


SUGGESTION! 

On your next 
birthday give 
yourself a present 
. . . another 

WAR BOND 


CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

ART REEVES 

1515 North Cahuenga Boulevard 

HOLLYWOOD Cable Addrett—Cameras CALIFORNIA 

Efficient-Courteous Service New and Used Equipmnt 

Bought—Sold—Rented 

Everything Photographic Professional and Amateur 


Art and Technique 
In Set Designing 

(Continued from Page 299) 

costs. Some of the specialists have nat : 
urally turned their knowledge to then- 
own account, which has in many ways de¬ 
feated one of the original objects of this 
type of work, i.e., to save expense. 

I feel that not nearly enough use has 
yet been made of the photographed im¬ 
age in cinematography. By that I mean 
backings, cut-outs, furniture, floor, and 
even textured backgrounds. It has been 
proved that whole sets and furniture can 
be made up from mounted and fretted 
photographs, and yet never be detected. 

Back projection could also be used 
more often—here I would suggest that 
better results would be obtained if one 
or two cameramen specialized only on 
back-ground projection plates, as I un¬ 
derstand they do in America, so that the 
backgrounds were of correct density and 
lighted from the right angle for being 
re-photographed—all of which is a spe¬ 
cialist’s job. 

The Schiifftan process has never been 
properly exploited, nor have the glass 
process and the foreground model proc¬ 
ess. Optical printing has made great 
strides in America but has only been 
used to feature its own effectiveness. 
Modern publicity has done a lot to be¬ 
little trick-work by always drawing at¬ 
tention to it as a stunt, instead of ac¬ 
cepting it as part of film making. But 
lack of knowledge and experience has 
been the cause of all the failure in the 
technical execution. 

What we all lack at this stage in film 
history, as I have pointed out so often 
before, is a Film School, where we can 
all become acquainted with old and new 
methods and get together over the in¬ 
venting of new ideas for tackling this 
greatest of all arts: the making of films. 


Kodachrome Slides for 
Color Salon 

K ODACHROME slide fans are very 
interested currently in the 1944 
Chicago International Color Slide 
Salon. It’s to be held at the Chicago 
Historical Society, with projected exhi¬ 
bitions open to the public. The Chicago 
Color Camera Club, sponsors of the 
Salon, announce that a representative 
selection of the “accepted” slides from 
the Salon will be reproduced in full 
color in Popular Photography Magazine. 
Photographers whose slides are accepted 
will also be eligible for listing in the 
directory of color slide workers compiled 
by the Color Division of the P.S.A. Six 
slides may be entered, and there will be 
accepted stickers and medal awards. 
This Salon closes September 23rd. For 
entry blank, write to: G. W. Vanden, 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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BUY 

MORE 

BONDS 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents ... Sells .. . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


TELEFIL M 

| I N C □ R P R A T E D~| 

Direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED 1»Y: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

► General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U.S. Dept, of Interior 

► U.S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 

A BETTER JOB FASTER- 

MORE ECONOMICAL ! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 

6039 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
GLadsfone 5748 


Mirror Pictures Reflect 
Your Cleverness 

(Continued from Page 304) 

having both the original subject and the 
reflection sharp, you will have to stop 
down your lens diaphragm as far as 
possible to gain depth of field. Then, a 
compromise between your subject-mirror 
distance and mirror - image distance 
would give sufficient sharpness through¬ 
out the picture. This would now equal 
only the distance from camera to mirror, 
in other words. 

Proper placement of lights is very 
important in mirror photography. Lights 
must be adjusted so that both the origi¬ 
nal subject and the reflected image show 
clearly. They should be aimed in the 
direction of subject from a point near 
the mirror, in such a manner that no 
direct light rays strike the camera lens. 
A lens shade is of great value in cut¬ 
ting out this stray light. The model her¬ 
self, if placed between the main light 
source and the camera, will tend to shield 
out unwanted light. Always view the 
scene from the camera’s viewpoint, not 
the photographer’s, as reflections visible 
from the former position may not be 
seen from the latter vantage point, and 
vice versa. Usually, by changing the 
camera angle slightly, or shifting the 
lights a trifle, the composition desired 
can be attained. Sometimes a black or 
neutral background drape placed behind 
the model improves the effect, by elimi¬ 
nating unnecessary and unwanted de¬ 
tails from the scene. 

By using two or more mirrors, many 
trick shots are possible, as the result of 
the multiple reflections, caused by the 
model being reflected and re-reflected 
between mirrors. For instance, a single 
figure will look like a long row of per¬ 
sons, if placed between two nearly paral¬ 
lel mirrors. 

Next time you take pictures, include 
a few mirror compositions. They will re¬ 
flect your photographic cleverness. 


Dutch Leaders in London See 
"Dr. Wassell" Premiere 


T HE Netherlands government in 
England, from the Prime Minister 
down, was represented at the Lon¬ 
don premiere on August 10 of “The 
Story of Dr. Wassell.” 

The guest list included Premier Pieter 
S. Gerbrandy; Minister of Overseas Ter¬ 
ritories, Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook; Min¬ 
ister of Education and Arts, Gerrit 
Bolkestein; Minister of Shipping and 
Fisheries, J. M. de Booy; Minister of the 
Interior, J. A. W. Burger, and Major- 
General H. J. Phaff, Inspector-General 
of the Netherlands Army in Great 
Britain and Aide-de-Camp to Queen 
Wilhelmina. 


FOCUS in 

darkness 

With the KALART 
De Luxe Model "E" 
Range Finder and Focuspot 


Write tor 
FREE 

descriptive 

literature 




8 Enlarged 1 /Z Reduced O 

TO lO TO O 

Seo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
995 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EpUIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Requett 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 

FAXON DEAN 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOLLYS 

foii ki:\t 

Day, NOrmandie 22184 
Night, SUnset 2-1271 


1422 N. Lyman PI. 
Hollywood 27, California 


Don't forget to visit 
your nearest Blood 
Bank. A pint of YOUR 
blood may save a Life 
—GIVE. 
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Lighting Conventions 

(Continued from Page 306) 

“In addition,” Duggan said, “Some of 
the boys were shooting from the aisles, 
some from the rafters and, consequently, 
the light had to come from just about 
every place and was kept on continuously 
because we never knew when some one 
out of our range of vision was shooting. 
The main newsreel platform on the con¬ 
vention floor was placed far back in one 
corner so that with a 1-inch lens a great 
expanse of stadium was included in the 
shot. In other words, the speaker’s plat¬ 
form was constantly included in the lens 
angle. For this reason it was necessary to 
raise the level of general illumination to 
within about one stop of the level of the 
speaker’s stand. This was done so that 
the printing light could be adjusted to 
proper exposure on the wide angle shots 
without the area on the speaker’s plat¬ 
form and the surrounding territory giv¬ 
ing a burned up appearance.” 

Duggan, who has supplied lights for 
location shots on Hollywood productions 
in the middlewest, further stated: 

“To reiterate, we would get by with 
very little light on the general shots if 
it weren’t for the fact that some of the 
boys were using long focus F 5.6 lenses 
on the speaker himself, while the cam¬ 
eraman next to him might be making a 
1-inch lens shot. 

“The entire lighting setup which, in¬ 
cidentally, was contained on three plat¬ 
forms, was set for compelte coverage of 
the entire convention floor. This made it 
unnecessary to do any adjusting or mov¬ 
ing of the lamps themselves in case of 
Eyerno operators shooting personality 
stuff, demonstrations and so on which 
might occur at any point over the entire 
floor area. These cameramen did not re¬ 
quire, due to their equipment of F 2 and 
F 2.5 lenses, additional light at any par¬ 
ticular focal point where they might be 
working. 

“The lights were manned by a crew of 
15 electricians who were directed from 
the main camera platform through an 
inter-communicating telephone system. 

“These political shows,” said Duggan, 
“without doubt produce greater concen¬ 
tration of 35mm. motion picture out¬ 
fits than is possible even on a large Hil¬ 
ly wood production. To secure complete 
coverage, which includes six newsreel 
companies in addition to the March of 
Time, an estimated 150,000 feet of film 
was exposed at each of the three-day 
conventions—a total of 300,000 feet of 
35mm. negatives. 

“The next convention in 1948 will un¬ 
doubtedly be shot in color which will re¬ 
quire four times the light. It is our guess 
that the delegates will go on strike.” 


Fairchild Honored 

F AIRCHILD Camera & Instrument 
Corp., New York, manufacturers of 
aerial cameras, navigation and elec¬ 
tronic instruments for aircraft, and com¬ 
munications equipment, has been as¬ 
signed an “approved quality control” 
rating by the U. S. Army Air Forces. A 
majority of the output of the Fairchild 
factories goes to the Air Forces. 

Assignment of this rating, the Army 
told the company, is because Fairchild 
has demonstrated its own inspection or¬ 
ganization can be entrusted with full re¬ 
sponsibility, that its products meet all 
requirements established by the Army, 
and duplication of inspection during de¬ 
tail fabrication by Air Corps personnel 
will be eliminated. 


White Star to DuPont 
Employees 

T HE men and women of the Du 
Pont Company’s Photo Products 
Department Plant at Parlin, N. J., 
have been notified by Robert P. Patter¬ 
son, Under Secretary of War, that they 
have been awarded a White Star to affix 
to their Army-Navy “E” pennant. 

The Du Pont Photo Products Depart¬ 
ment has been supplying the government 
with quantities of uncoated film base, 
and many types of photographic film; 
namely, medical and industrial X-ray 
film, microfilm, motion picture film, still 
camera film and photomechanical film. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT. NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


IMPROVED DUPLEX S6MM PRINTER, with 
two Bell-Howell Cams and Shuttles. Perfect 
Registration for Color or Black and White, and 
process plates. Also Bell-Howell Step Printer 
with Registration Pins ideal for duplication. 
36 MM HOLMES AND DEVRY Portable Sound 
Projectors. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
Cahuenga, Hollywood. 


DeBRIE MODEL "N” CAMERA, 36. 60 75MM 
lenses. Five 400-foot magazines, $126.00. R. G. 
West, 4906 East 10th St., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


AKELEY-BELL 35MM. SINGLE SYSTEM 
sound camera with RCA galvanometer, 2—1000 
foot magazines, Akeley gyro tripod, cases, 
batteries; DeBrie Model “L” camera with new¬ 
est tachometer; Akeley Pancake model, lenses, 
magazines, motor, many attachments. 1000 foot 
Mitchell bipack double throated magazine. 
T. H. Cooke 5 1 1 " F2. Series O. lens in barrel. 
Single lens Eyemo cameras. Western Electric 
35mm. double system sound editor complete. 
35mm. single and double sprocket measuring 
machines. 200 and 400 foot Bell & Howell mag¬ 
azines. Single and double arm sunshades. 
Mitchell double arm effects glass and revolving 
carrier. De Vry Cameras. Neumann-Sinclair 
400 foot camera. Microphones. 16mm. sound 
projectors. CAMERA MART, 70 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


ONE 35MM. AKELEY STUDIO TYPE WITH 
tripod, F2.5 Lens, also Telephoto Lens with 
five magazine 200-foot cap. Lamps and stands. 
Price $800.00. M. K. Boldman, 1212 No. Penn, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BELL & HOWELL 16MM "FILMO” CAMERA, 
70 DA ; exposures per second 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 
48, 64; lenses: Wollensak Velostigmat 1" FI.5, 
Hugo Meyer Trioplan 2' F2.9, 15mm lens. Wol¬ 
lensak Velostigmat F2.7. Also, Bell & Howell 
16mm “Filmo” Camera, 70D : lenses: Tayloi - - 
Hobson-Cooke Cinema Lens 1” F3.5, Taylor- 

Hobson-Cooke, Filmo Special 1" FI.8 Formula 
2A, Dallmeyer Telephoto 3" F3.5. Write Box 
431, Princeton, New Jersey. 


AKELEY 35MM CAMERA, COMPLETE OUT- 
fit, Mitchell finder, 6 lenses with matched finder 
objectives, 10 magazines, motor and battery 
case, gyro tripod. Inquire Willard Pictures, 
45 W. 45th St., New York. N. Y. 


ASKANIA-DEBRIE TYPE 35MM CAMERA, 3 
Astro F2.3 lenses: 6 Magazines; Synchronous 
Motor; Gyro Freehead Tripod; all features; 
worth $3,000.00, now $975.00; American 35mm 
continuous printer, table model, fairly complete, 
$89.50 ; Berndt-Maurer 16mm. Recording System. 
$1995.00. New 1000' steel reels, 1000 lots 10c, 
100 lots 12t4c; 35mm Bench Model Continuous 
Sound Printer, 400' capacity, $395.00 : Eastman 
Microfilm Camera, double frame l(,mm. cabinet 
type, $795.00 ; same, pedestal type, single frame, 
$650.00 ; slidefilm projector's, 35mm, 300w, 

$49.50; Westinghouse Synchronous Motors, 3600 
RPM, three phase, $57.50 ; Bell-Howell three 
phase camera motor, $125.00 ; Optical Reduc¬ 
tion Printer, Sound $395.00 ; Picture, $625.00. 
Send for listings. S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, New York 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOVIE OWNERS JOIN MOTION PICTURE 
Educational Society. Free particulars. Box 875, 
Reading, Pa. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 


CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED — 16-35MM. SOUND AND SILENT 
RECORDERS, MOVIOLAS; EYEMO, BELL & 
HOWELL, MITCHELL, DEBRIE CAMERAS 
AND EQUIPMENT. CAMERA MART., 70 West 
45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


EYEMO SINGLE-TURRET CAMERAS, LENSES, 
Bell & Howell Standard Mitchell, Tripods, 
Viewfinders, Magazines, 6 <6 12 volt Motors. 

Highest prices paid. Mogull’s 68 West 48th St., 
New York City. 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTORS, ANY' MAKE OR 
condition ; cameras ; tripods ; any studio, labora¬ 
tory or recording equipment. S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORPORATION, New York 18. 
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f Z Your V**—Mail letters 

to your boy overseas—and his 
to you—travel on Recordak mi¬ 
crofilm exclusively . . . for the 
V—Mail system, with its speed, 
space saving, and assurance of 
delivery, grew out of Recordak. 


Your Selective Service number 

with the exact time and order of its drawing- 
was photographed the Recordak way. 


Your Social Security 

record—"the world's biggest book¬ 
keeping job”—is safeguarded by 
Recordak, mountainous files condensed, 


Every check 

you write _ __®8SL_ 

if your account is in one of 
thousands of the country's 
progressive banks—is photo¬ 
graphed by your bank, using 
Recordak . . . protecting you 
and simplifying banking. 


Your Life Insurance... 

policies, or records, are filmed 
with Recordak by many insurance 
companies—thus made error- 
proof, tamper-proof. 


Your Hospital A 

case history! 

may be safely tucked away in "capsule 
size" in your hospital's Recordak file. 


Your War Bond purchase 

records are photographed 
by the Treasury, which uses 
the Recordak System to insure 
you against loss. 


Recordak System safeguards 
records of everyone's life 


cordak’s applications are shown here. 
There are hundreds of others. 

Filing space? With Recordak, it 
averages one per cent of that needed 
for the original documents. This pho¬ 
tographic tool of banks, industry, 
business, government, developed by 
Kodak, “keeps the walls from bulging.” 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


T AKE a nation of 135,000,000. 

Millions of them writing checks 
every day. Millions with insurance 
policies. Millions buying War Bonds, 
carrying Social Security', and being 
counted in the Census . .. 

What a chance for “mix-ups” and 
loss —imagine the endless piles of ac¬ 
cumulating records! 

Then came bank-perfected Re¬ 
cordak—“photography in a nutshell.” 
It reduces Insurance Policies to 
postage-stamp size. It photographs 
canceled checks at the rate of 100 a 
minute. Being photographic, it puts 
on film the exact image of what¬ 
ever it shoots. Only a few of Re- 


Your Account Record... 

in many department stores . . . 
is now kept on Recordak microfilm. 


REMEMBER THE U.S.S. ALCHIBA ... not 
a warship; just a cargo vessel?—how, landing 
desperately needed supplies in the Solomons, 
she was struck by a Jap torpedo—and with her 
decks a hell of flame—her crew stayed by and 
saved both ship and cargo? —A stem example 
for us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Your U.S. Census record _ 

the last time you were counted, and 
every other time—is now on 
Recordak microfilm . . . along with 
the hundreds of millions of other 
Census records, going back to 1790. 


Serving human progress through photography ^ 


When you lose a document that is important 
to you, if takes but a few minutes to locate it in 
the Recordak file, and bring it up to “life size” 
in the film reader. There’s your lost Insurance 
Policy—or War Bond—or Check! 
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It Ain't Hay . .. but It’s Fun! 

Abbott and Costello spend eight side-splitting 
reels finding out that the old gray mare ain’t 
what she usta be. The whole family will love 
Universal’s It Ain’t Hay, released for showing 
at approved non-theatrical locations through 
the Filmosound Library. Send coupon for cata¬ 
log of thousands of other titles to make your 
home movie programs the talk of the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

★ ★ ★ 


Filmo Companion 8mm. Camera 
showing speed indicator which 
has been electrically inspected 
for split-second accuracy. 


*—16 frames per second...means 

EXACTLY that 


When you set the speed indicator on 
a Filmo Camera, you know the film 
will move at exactly that rate ... to 
the hair-split second. 

We know how vital this is to really 
good movie making . .. and so we in¬ 
vented a precision instrument which 
electrically checks speed on every 
Filmo Camera ... at every speed. 

This is only one way in which orig¬ 
inal B&H research and engineering 
is helping you get better movies. 


Every step in manufacture is simi¬ 
larly checked. Each camera must 
prove itself before it leaves our plant. 

And that’s the sort of engineering 
imagination which is busy now de¬ 
veloping even finer Filmo Cameras 
and Projectors for tomorrow... the 
ones you’ll be buying with the War 
Bonds you buy today. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 


FILMOSOUND FOR TOMORROW 

Based on the combat-tested principles o 
OPTI-ONICS this new 
Filmosound Projector will 
bring a whole new standard 
of enjoyment to your home 
screen. 



Buy MORE Bonds 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 

Please send complete Filmosound Library Catalogs ( ) 























































